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THE TEN-YEARS TRIUMPH OF THE PEACE £ 


A Child of a Dying Mace 



Most of the Red Indians now live in reservations provided by the American and Canadian 
Governments. Here is an Indian medicine man naming a child in the Glacier National 
Park reservation, in Montana. On page 10 an old chief tells of the exciting days when his 
race roamed far and wide across tho plains. 


REMEMBERING 102 YEARS AGO 


NOAH GOLDBERG AND 
HIS WOODEN LEG 

STORY OF A FORTUNE 

The Pole Who Died Far Away 
From Home 

HIS CURIOUS HIDING-PLACE 

Many a romance lias been woven 
round an eccentric rich man who would 
not trust his savings to a bank and 
died without revealing their hiding- 
place ; but no nacre romance of a missing 
fortune outdoes the true story which 
comes from Vienna. 

One day there arrived in the Austrian 
capital a Polish Jew named Noah 
Goldberg who took a room in a hotel 
and deposited £120 with the manager. 

Goldberg fell ill, was taken to a 
hospital, and died. The Polish consul 
arranged his funeral and had all his 
luggage taken to the Consulate. Then 
lie wrote to the dead man’s kindred to 
tell them he had used the ^120 deposited 
at the hotel to pay expenses and to ask 
what he should do with tho luggage. 

An Accidental Discovery 

Nobody,wanted a trunk of old clothes. 
Hut after a while the relatives became 
much interested in it. They knew that 
Noah Goldberg had a fortune, but no 
lawyer or banker had any trace of it, 
and they began to suspect that it was 
hidden • somewhere—behind a loose 
brick, or buried in a garden, perhaps. 
But he might have carried part of it 
about with him, so they asked the 
consiil to search the clothes and luggage 
thoroughly. 

The consul did so and found £ 60 . It 
was a mere crumb. The relatives 
now had no further use for the luggage, 
and it could be sold. So the consul sold 
the trunk' and all that it contained, 
and it is here that the tale becomes 
worthy of a place in the news of the clay. 

Luckily (most luckily for the heirs) 
there is a consular official named Wieder 
who has a wooden leg. Goldberg also 
had a wooden log. Wieder said he would 
try Goldberg’s wooden leg on and buy 
it if it proved comfortable. In doing 
this he touched a hidden spring, and a 
little cupboard was revealed, tightly 
packed with banknotes I The wooden 
leg was Goldberg’s savings bank, and it 
held ^17,600. 

What Might Have Happened 

This sum is to go to, his relatives 
simply because there chanced to be a 
wooden-legged man at the Consulate. 
If Wieder had had two legs of his own 
the wooden limb would probably have 
gone to a hospital or found its way to a 
hawker’s barrow, and how romantic it 
would have been if some beggarman 
had worn it ! For days lie might have 
stumped about the gutters of Vienna, 
selling matches by day and sleeping 
under archways by ,night, till by chance 
he touched the spring and found himself 
rich beyond Iris dreams.. 


A famous old gentleman who lived 
through many reigns to die in 
the year that, has just ended once said 
to a young friend : 

“ Ah, my dear, it is a sad thing to 
live till there is no 011c left to call you 
by your Christian name ! ” 

Many people have lived to be a hun¬ 
dred and to bo lonely; but lucky 
Mrs. Michael Couglilan is the only lady 
of 106 who claims to have a husband 
older than herself. Her husband’s age 
is said to be 109. 

The rare couple live at Tullamore, 
King’s Cpunty, Ireland, where they have 
just celebrated the eightieth anniversary 
of tlicir wedding. Their son John is 78. 


Our first memories stay longest. 
Mr. Couglilan still remembers tho joy 
and excitement of his first drive, when, 
as a little boy of seven, he travelled in 
the stage coach between the cities of 
Cork and Dublin. 

That boyish rapture is easier to recall 
even after 102 years than the where¬ 
abouts of yesterday’s newspaper or the 
name of last week’s caller. 

We hear that Mr. Couglilan loves 
gardening and works in the garden 
still, Perhaps that has kept him hale 
and happy for so long. May he con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the sight of his roses and 
the sound 'of the voice he has heard and 
loved so long. 


THE LONG WALK 
THROUGH AFRICA 

FROM THE CAPE TO 
THE PYRAMIDS 

Two Men Give Themselves a 
Thrilling Memory 

THE MAN WHO FOLLOWED 
THEM FOR 200 MILES 

“ Come for a walk ? ” said R. A. 
Monson. • .... 

" Where to ? ” asked J. II. Wilson. 
“What about crossing Africa?” 
suggested R. A. Monson. 

" Right,” said J. II. Wilson. 

We suppose it started somehow liko 
that. The two.young Australians may 
live humdrum lives ever after, but at 
least they will have one splendid adven¬ 
ture to recall in the days to come. 

They left Cape Town for Cairo deter¬ 
mined to tramp all the 7600 miles which 
stretched between, but in the Sudd area 
they were forced to use barges and dug> 
out canoes for some Goo miles. The whole 
journey took over 15 months. 

Change and Excitement 

They passed through great heat and 
great cold. They' saw gorgeous birds, 
astonishing plants, and swarms of 
giraffes, gazelles, and hartebeest. 

Once Wilson woke just in time to 
save himself from a hyena. Once 
Monson was alone in the forest when 
a rogue elephant came charging clown 
upon him, trumpeting its wrath. He 
only escaped being trampled to death 
by plunging into a thorn bush. 

Both men got malaria, which came and 
went after the manner of a cat torment¬ 
ing a mouse. On many occasions thoy 
suffered from hunger and thirst, and 
when they reached the Abyssinian 
frontier they were turned back and 
threatened by the Murlc tribe. 

Hardships Worth While 

But they declare that all the hard¬ 
ships were worth while. Except for the 
Murle tribesmen they met kind and 
hospitable folk in every native village, 
and one day they were joined by a 
Chcwembe man wfio could not speak 
English or Arabic but made them under¬ 
stand that he had heard of their walk, 
and wanted to guide them, and had 
followed for 200 miles alone ! 

They already had a Swahili boy to 
carry their luggage, but they accepted 
tho new companion, so two brown and 
two white men walked into Cairo at 
the journey’s end. It had cost Monson 
and Wilson £ 1000 . 

Now they arc back at work again, 
one of them in a newspaper office, and 
the wonderful months in the open air, 
with no clock to tyrannise over them, 
must seem like a dream already. But 
the dream wilt live anew when their 
grandchildren say : " Tell us about 

walking' across Africa, and what the 
elephant did.” 
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THE ONE TRIUMPH 
OF THE PEACE 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
TO THE LEAGUE 

Ten Years of Steady Marching 
To the Hearts of all Nations 

THE SMALL BEGINNINGS 

•. Many Happy Returns to the League 
of Nations, Ten Years Old on the 
■■ Tenth of January, still going strong 
and growing ! 

Many bad things came out of the war, 
and few good ones ; but the one tremendous 
blessing for the world ,. the one great 
triumph of the Peace, is the League. 

The League began its life very 
quietly, as quietly as did a Babe of 
Bethlehem. Three puzzled men, neither 
kings nor shepherds, nor known in any 
particular way (an • Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and an American), sat 
round a table iri London wondering 
what they were supposed to do. The 
Covenant was in their hands, a strange 
new document, and it was their job to 
build, up the beginnings of the League 
on the foundations the Covenant con¬ 
tained.' They had no funds, and one of 
them, who wrote a record of those 
first days, tells us that they paid their 
typists out of their own pockets. 

" The thing that gave us most 
worry (he says) was where the first 
. Assembly should meet, and what it 
should do 1 ” 

, Dreams Coming True 

Wc can imagine that their dreams of 
what the League might become were 
sometimes sky-high, with hope, some¬ 
times'dimmed by despair ; but did they 
dream that ten years would see it 
planted so deeply and spreading so 
wide afield ? 

A few months later the Council held 
its first meeting in Paris, and the 
business to be done was so small that 
it was all over in less than an hour. 
The day on which the Covenant came 
into force was the. League’s official 
birthday, and its, Secretariat was then 
established in Loudon. Geneva became 
its headquarters on November i in 
that same year (1920), and a fortnight 
later the. first Assembly met. 

There is little need to remind C.N. 
readers of the great importance of 
the Tenth Assembly, held last Sep¬ 
tember, or of its three chief achieve¬ 
ments concerning the Optional Clause, 
Tariff Truce, ; and Dangerous Drugs. 
They are far too big to be easily for- 
, gotten. Now, three. days . after the 
League’s tenth birthday, the Council 
meets for its 58th session, and will 
carry on into the practical stage the 
Assembly decisions. Twenty-five items 
are on its programme, and, instead of 
the one hour that sufficed in 1920, it is 
doubtful whether a week of full sessions 
will sec its business completed. 

A Year of Hope 

1930 bids fair to be a far more 
important; year than any yet. The 
fully-prepared conference which will 
build up the beginnings of a recognised 
body of international law is fixed 
for March 13 at The Hague; February 15 
is the date proposed for the Conference 
of Governments on the question of a 
Tariff Truce ; there is to be the con¬ 
ference which shall limit the output 
of dangerous drugs. And shall we not 
this year, at last, see the first steps 
taken toward limiting armaments ? 

The New Year is full of hope. Let 
< us greet the League on its tenth birthday 
H:, with a cheer, and another, and then 
jr , another I See World Map 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

, Duccio.Doot-cho 

Mantegna . . . Mahn-tayn-yali 

Masaccio .... Mah-zaht-cho 
Thermopylae . . Ther-mop-c-lee 

*H l Tiepolo . . , . . Tc-ay-po-lo 


A BAD MOVE IN 
INDIA 

Ill-Will at the National 
Congress 

EXTREME PARTY’S INFLUENCE 

The year 1930 is going to be a difficult 
and anxious time for the Government 
of India and for the British Parliament 
behind it. 

Just before Christmas, at one of the 
last sittings of the House of Commons, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted 
welcoming the evidence of the readiness 
of the representatives of the Indian people 
to Work together in the settlement of the 
future government of their country. 

Only a day or two later an attempt 
was made to murder the Viceroy by 
blowing up his train. That outrage 
was condemned by people of every shade 
of opinion, but on the same day as the 
explosion the representatives of the 
Swarajists (Home Rulers) had an inter¬ 
view witli the Viceroy at which they 
definitely refused the invitation to a 
round table conference in London to 
thresh tilings out. 

Civil Disobedience 

And since Christmas the Indian 
National Congress, a great society of 
Indian Home Rulers, has passed resolu¬ 
tions confirming the action of its leaders. 
Not only so, but it has set up a demand 
for absolute independence. Its mem¬ 
bers are no longer to accept election to 
the Legislatures or to cooperate in any 
way in the government of the country ; 
and it has authorised its executive com¬ 
mittee to proclaim at any time a national 
movement of “ civil disobedience,” in¬ 
cluding a refusal to pay taxes. 

It is said that the more moderate 
leaders deplore these extreme courses 
hut that they have been swept off their 
feet in tlie general excitement. Happily, 
when the Indian National Congress is 
most extreme it has least influence over 
the mass of the people, and its ill- 
natured advice may be less widely 
followed when excitement has cooled 
down than appears likely at the moment. 
But the outlook is not happy. 


CHINA’S NEW YEAR 
SURPRISE 

Rights of Foreign Citizens 

A PRIVILEGE TAKEN AWAY 
TOO SOON 

The Chinese Government at Nanking 
has celebrated the New Year in rather 
a startling manner. 

Only four days before the Old Year 
ended it announced that on New Year’s 
Day all foreigners in China would 
become subject to Chinese law and 
Chinese law courts, civil and criminal. 
Ever since Europeans began to live in 
China in any numbers the Great Powers 
of Europe, with America. and Japan 
added since, have had courts of their 
own in which cases affecting their 
subjects in China have been tried, a 
privilege known as extra-territoriality. 
Germany and her allies lost the privilege 
during the war, and now, says China, 
the others are to lose it too. 

The demand lias been made several 
times, first by the old Peking Govern¬ 
ment and then by Nanking. The 
Powers have always replied that they 
would agree as soon as China could 
show that her law courts and her laws 
were up to Western standards of justice 
and efficiency. 

The long civil wars and the. lawless¬ 
ness of the quarrelling provincial mili¬ 
tary governors have made this difficult 
to prove, and though great strides have 
been made whenever there has been 
peace enough to allow it, it is doubtful 
wfiether the time has come yet for the 
abolition of this privilege. When it 
docs, there arc right ways and wrong 
ways of doing it, and this New Year's 
proclamation is a wrong way. 


THE COAL BILL 

MAKING GOOD A MISTAKE 

Changes That Will Make It a 
Better Bill 

SAFEGUARDING THE CONSUMER 

When Parliament reassembles on 
January 21 its most urgent business will 
be the Government’s Coal Bill. 

It is quite clear, that many changes 
will have to be made in it. It had only 
a majority of eight votes when it passed 
its Second Reading, and if everybody 
had been free to vote exactly as he 
thought there would have been a 
majority, against it. 

The Bill reduces the working hours in 
the mines-and sets up a National Board 
to decide wage disputes from the 
districts, where wage agreements will 
soon come up for revision. A big 
majority of the House of Commons 
quite approves of doing these two 
things ; but in order to get the coal- 
owners to agree the Government also 
proposes to give the trade power to 
regulate the sale and price of coal. 

Changes To Be Made 

Very likely it is necessary to regulate 
prices, but it is felt that the coalowners 
must not be allowed to have it all their 
own way lest the consumers be ruined. 
It is urged, too, that it will not do to 
divide the work of supplying coal among 
good mines and bad, but that some 
scheme of reorganisation and amalgam¬ 
ation should be carried out at the 
same time if the regulation of prices 
and output is to do any good. 

When the Bill goes into Committee 
the Government will either propose 
itself or accept from others amendments 
carrying out these and other changes. 
It is recognised that with a majority of 
only eight on the principle of the Bill 
it would quickly be wrecked on the 
details if concessions were not freely 
made. But the public is wondering 
why it needed a narrow division in the 
House of Commons, and almost a defeat, 
to tell the Government what the House 
wanted and did not want. If it had 
consulted parties in the House as it 
consulted interests in the trade it need 
never have run the risk. 

BETTER LATE THAN 
NEVER 

The Iron Cross Arrives 

A likeable story was told the other 
day by Sir Ian Hamilton to members 
of the British Legion in Birmingham. 

During the Great War General Smuts 
captured some despatches from Ger¬ 
many, and with them was an Iron Cross 
meant lor General von Lettow-Vorbeck. 

Smuts considered that the German 
was a clean fighter and deserved the 
decoration, so he sent the cross to his 
enemy over No Man’s Land. 

Lcttow-Vorbcck was, of course, very 
glad to possess it, but he got: no chance 
of wearing the cross so chivalrously 
handed on. Smuts pressed him so hard 
that he had to retreat, leaving certain 
precious documents and the Iron Cross 
buried in the ground. 

Ten years after the Armistice the 
East African Expeditionary Force gave 
a reunion dinner, and because he had 
been a clean fighter, and they bore him 
no malice, they invited their old 
opponent, General von Lcttow-Vorbcck, 
as we know. What we did not know is 
that they sent him his Iron Cross with 
the invitation ! It had been discovered 
in East Africa long ago, and sent to the 
War Office in London. 

The general wore it for the first time at 
the dinner given by his old enemies, now 
his friends. 


HEROIC RIDER OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

CHEERY NURSE CHERRY 

Great Adventure of a 
Northerner Very Far North 

THROUGH SNOW AND FLOOD 

Newfoundland sends Northern Eng¬ 
land thanks for a noble woman. 

At the beginning of last year Nurse 
Cherry, aged 29, of Blackball, Castle 
Eden, Durham, went out to work on a 
40-mile stretch of coast. She was sent 
by the Newfoundland Outpost Nursing 
and Industrial Association, and was 
warned that the work would be hard, 
hazardous, and lonely. That did not 
dismay the girl born in Durham and 
trained in Lancashire. She did not ex¬ 
pect life to be a bed of roses—and would 
in any case have thought a,bed of roses 
very dull. In the North they have a way 
of looking on life as a battle and a' 
chance of proving your mettle. 

Tidal Wave and Earthquake 

On the south-west coast of Newfound¬ 
land that chance , came this winter in 
the form of a 15-foot high tidal wave 
and an earthquake. Houses and bridges 
were swept away, roads were strewn 
with wreckage, and many people were 
injured. In spite of all Nurse Cherry 
went right round her district, visiting 
every single person, giving medical 
help and human comfort. 

At first she set out on horseback, 
without waiting to change her thin 
slippers, but after her horse collapsed 
from exhaustion she continued her 
journey on foot. 'It was snowing all the 
time. Often she had to wade through 
deep floods. But she, did not rest day 01- 
night until the Government relief ship 
arrived just in time to save her from 
sharing the fate of her horse. 

Meanwhile she had travelled 38 miles 
under the most terrible conditions, and 
had done priceless work for the panic- 
stricken women and children of the coast. 

It is difficult for most of us to realise 
the terror that cqmes with earthquake. 
The other day we read a letter from a 
woman whose husband has lost his farm, 
and whose little boy has never spoken 
since the day when all the hillside came 
down to overwhelm their home. They 
fear he never will speak again. 

Amid such hardships the coming of 
a friend like Nurse Cherry must be like 
the shining of a lantern on a moor at 
night when a traveller has lost his road. 


MORE PEOPLE LIVING TO A 
HUNDRED 

Will our descendants live longer ? 

Centenarians arc steadily on the in¬ 
crease in the United States. In 1900 
there were 3500 dieliards ; by 1920 the 
number had reached 4260. 

On this side of the Atlantic there is a 
marked decrease in centenarians. In 
1901 there were 680 who had lived to 
see their century. By 1911 there were 
only 460. 

Women come first in the list of people 
who have lived to see a hundred springs, 
summers, autumns, and winters f • on 
both sides of the Atlantic feminine die- 
hards form a great majority. 


Things Said 

Ours is a Ministry of Fish and Chips. 

Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries 
My name rhymes with Waugham, as in 
waugham day. Mr. Somerset Maugham 
What a life ! But I suppose I must 
stick it 1 A boy of six 

Music publishers often pay us to play 
their tunes. A barrel-organ man 

Where there is no path pedestrians 
should always face the coming traffic. 

The A.A. 

Come unto Me all ye that labour, and 
I will give you rest. . Jesus 
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IN LONDON’S PORT • 


A CURIOUS TRAIN • LIGHTED TRAFFIC-LINES 



An Old Favourite—The Punch and Judy show has a universal 
appeal. This picture shows that children and grown-ups in 
China find great amusement in the quaint little puppet9. 


New Haig Statue—This fine statue of Earl Haig on his 
charger has been made by Mr. Ward Willis to the order 
of Lady Haig for consideration as a national memorial. 


A Sign of Winter—So far there has been less snow this winter 
except In the North than for a year or two past. This charm¬ 
ing picture of a snow-covered lane was taken in Yorkshire. 


The Broken Mast—Severe damage has been suffered 
by fishing fleets in the winter gales. One of the 
fishermen at Lowestoft is here seen examining the 
broken topmast of his boat. 


Two Friends—For long the Alsatian has been the most popular dog, but there 
are >signs that Its supremacy is being challenged. These two intelligent 
Alsatians, however, are obviously confident of being able to hold their own. 


In London’s Port—There is always something of 
interest to be seen at the docks. Here, for instance, 
Is a scene near London Bridge when a cargo of 
oranges was being unloaded. 



mm®. 


A Curious Train—On a small railway which runs from Shrewsbury into Wales, this coach, 
driven by two Ford motors, carries passengers. [Here we see Mrs. Williams, who acts as 
the entire staff off Maesbrook Station, giving the signal for the train to leave. 



New Lights off London—Here Is an improvement on the white lines that are painted at many 
busy cross-roads and other places. These workmen are letting into the road at Marble 
Arch, London, a glass-covered trough which is Illuminated at night. 
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THE LOST SON 

HOW HE CAME BACK 

Dramatic Meeting of a Mother 
and Her Boy 

A QUEER TRUE STORY 

If we had to find the happiest woman 
in the world today wc should not seek 
her at a ball given by an American 
millionaire, or even in the palace where 
they celebrate the wedding festivities of 
Belgium’s princess and Italy’s prince. 
We should go straight to a cottage in 
the French village of Givrcchain. 

The woman who would open the door 
is neither young nor handsome. A 
lifetime’s toil has coarsened her hands 
and a lifetime’s grief has lined her face. 
She wears cheap, sturdy working clothes. 
But if she were asked she would laugh 
all over her face and cry : " Yes, it is 
true ; I am the happiest woman in the 
world." 

The Footstep That Never Came 

This is her strange true story, which 
has been setting all Paris talking. 

Long ago, when she was the young 
mother of a three-year-old son, she had 
a quarrel with her husband. She went 
out on an errand, returning to find that 
father and son had gone. 

She waited for them, fretting as the 
time for the child’s meal wont by; but the 
minutes and the hours and the. days 
passed, and the footstep .she was 
always expecting never came. 

From that day onward she did not 
hear a word from her husband. The 
weeks turned into years, and she did 
not know whether her husband and her 
son were dead or alive-, 

Perhaps it was lucky for her that she 
was poor and was obliged to work; 
but, labour as she might, she could not 
make herself so weary and busy as to 
forget her little one. 

The Stranger in the Caf6 

One day she was so tired and lonely 
that she went into a cafd. She was 
an old woman now, but she had no 
grandchildren to care for, and she craved 
for human company. So into the humble 
caf <5 she went, to gossip with the 
neighbours, because she had no home. 

Presently a stranger entered, a 
middle-aged man. The little village 
circle made him welcome and showed a 
friendly curiosity. lie was a miner, 
"the man said, working in a pit at Hcnsics. 
He was a foreigner, was he not, someone 
asked him ? 

Nearly a Pole, and nearly an 
American, he replied, and yet a native 
of this village. 

Fie went on to say that his father had 
left the place in 1885, and taken him to 
America as a baby. Soon after their 
arrival the father had died, but a 
charitable Polish family had adopted 
him and brought him up to be a miner. 

Breathless Listeners 

Now that he was getting on for fifty 
ho felt he wanted to see his native land 
and find some relatives. 

Up sprang an old woman and poured 
out a string of questions. How breath¬ 
lessly the little group listened to his 
answers 1 Flow the old woman’s face 
sparkled and glowed as he gave names 
and dates ! Then at last she was able 
to say : “ I am your mother I ” 
f She had lost a son of three and 
found one of 47. He who could never 
recall a mother’s love found it stored 
up and waiting for him, like a fortune 
which had waited an heir to claim it 
for 44 years. 

It is all so like a fairy story that we 
feel sure it will have a fairy-story ending, 
and they will both live happily ever after. 


Lincolnshire’s Oldest Lady 

Mrs. Mary Ann Smith, aged 101, 
Lincolnshire’s oldest lady, has 150 
descendants. 


IN TWO PLACES AT 
ONCE 

The Wireless Miracle 

Once upon a time Members of 
Parliament used to say (and no one 
denied it) : “I cannot be in two places 
at once.” 

But nowadays more is expected of 
them than in the past, and one M.P. 
has nearly solved the problem of being 
in two places at the same time. 

He had to make a speech in Glasgow 
and to vote iii the House of Commons 
on the same evening. He did hath. 

Major Elliot, M.P. for the Kelvin- 
grove Division of Glasgow, arrived in 
that city to make his speech only to 
receive a telegram summoning him back 
to London to take part in the Coal Bill 
Debate. He was just in time to catch his 
train, and his agent received certain 
instructions on the way to the station. 

That night the constituents assembled 
in the hall and heard their member’s 
speech from a loudspeaker. Ho was 
talking to them from a telephone 
cabinet in the House of Commons. 

What a miracle it would have seemed 
only a little while ago ! 

LONDON JACK 
A Pension of Bones and 
Biscuits 

A famous dog is going to retire. He 
is not Rin-tin-tin the film star, but 
London Jack, who has carried his 
collecting box up and down Waterloo 
Station for many years. 

Rin-tin-tin has probably earned a 
fortune for his owner. London Jack 
has collected nearly ,{4.000 for widows 
and orphans. He is ten years old now, 
and there arc people who say that one 
year of a dog’s life equals seven years 
of a human being’s, so London Jack 
may be credited with the feelings of an 
old gentleman of seventy. A fireside 
would suit him better than a draughty 
railway station now. A few old friends 
would fluster him less than a crowd of 
inquisitive strangers. He is going blind, 
and that makes him feel a little nervous. 
If ho could speak lie would probably 
say: “It is time a younger fellow had a 
chance." 

The railway people feel that I10 has 
earned a rest, and another dog is learning 
Jack’s work. 

Long may London Jack enjoy his 
pension of bones and biscuits I lie has 
done more for poor and needy mortals 
than some men have done. 


BOW BELLS WILL RING AGAIN 

When Peter Puck heard that Bow 
Bells had not rung for three years he 
broke into verse. Flow Bells must ring 
again, he said. 

The Court of Common Council lias 
now voted a thousand guineas to set 
them chiming anew. 

They will chime tlicir message of 
Turn Again, Try Again, Hope Again, 
but they will not be the same bells 
that Dick Whittington heard, for these 
perished in the Great Fire which 
destroyed the dirty, picturesque, plague- 
stricken, wooden London of Charles the 
Second’s day. 

The five famous bells were replaced 
by one in 1669. However, Londoners 
grew ashamed of such parsimony, and 
gradually others were added till, in 
1881, twelve bells filled the steeple with 
music. Our generation allowed the 
celebrated church to fall silent; she 
who had called London to work and 
rest and worship for centuries became 
mute before the roar of machinery. It 
is good to know that these justly 
famous bells will ring again. 


Water for the Aeroplane 

A remarkable patent has just been 
granted for a means of drawing water 
into an aeroplane while it is in flight. 


Recruits From the 
Dominions 

The C.L.N. members now number, 
as we. go to press, 8650. Among the 
first applications for membership in 
1930 were fifteen from South Africa, 
one from Nigeria, and another from 
Accra on the Gold Coast, 

Three children attending Queen’s 
Hill School at Darjeeling, in the Flima- 
layas, are also among the latest recruits. 
In sending their applications their 
mother writes : 

“ It has occurred to me that I might 
be able to stimulate interest in the 
League among the scholars of Queen’s 
Hill School. You will probably be 
interested' to hear that Q.II.S. is a 
little League of Nations itself. I often 
call it a study in international relations. 
It is an English school working for 
Cambridge examinations. It is under 
American management. Among the 
scholars arc Danish, Swedish, Jewish, 
Greek, American, Tibetan, Nepali, Ben¬ 
gali, English, and Australian children, 
a!! living happily together.” 

Mrs. Swanwick’s Greeting 

Mrs. 11. M. Swanwick, British Delegate to 
the Tenth Assembly of the League, sends the 
C.L.N. this greeting. . 

The League of Nations gives oppor¬ 
tunity for two great tilings : for doing 
justice to each other anil for carrying 
on all sorts of good Team work, instead 
of quarrelling and fighting, which are 
dull and stupid occupations for sensible 
people. Therefore we should all loyally 
serve the League. II. M. Swanwick 

A Children’s Hall 

The Japanese League of Nations 
Association is cooperating with teachers 
in planning an International Children’s 
Hall at Tokyo. 

The hall is to have a lecture room, 
a gallery lor exhibits from various 
countries, and reading rooms where 
Japanese boys and girls will be able 
to read books about other lands. 

A Hymn of Youth for the C.L.N. 

We are the host God has called for the 
morrow, 

Thrilled by His joy as we step into line 1 
Ours be the hands that shall heal the world’s 
sorrow 1 

Now and for ever, O Christ, we are Thine 1 
O’er the horizon, the Day that is dawning 
Calls for the host with Love’s banner un¬ 
furled : 

Lead us, Messiah, to bring with the morning 
Peace that prevails through Thy worshipping 
world! 

Onward we come with a music entrancing ! 
Servants of God, of His glory we'Sing, ' 
Steadily, steadily, ever advancing, 

Christ our Commander, our .Leader, and 
King 1 

This is the message we bear to the nations : 
One Who has died for the sins of His race, 
Lord of all worlds and of all adorations, 
Holds for Love’s splendour His Kingdom of 
Grace 1 A. E. S. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should he sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Badge. 

Each letter should give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of 3'our school. A card and badge 
of membership will bo sent to you. 

There will he arrangements for 
meeting other members at parties, plays, 
pageants, lectures, film shows, and so 
on. There will be opportunities of 
making friends in your own neighbour¬ 
hood and in other countries. There will 
be a Letter Exchange. There will be 
arrangements for visits to interesting 
places and scholarship tours to Geneva. 
And, most of all, there will be for all 
of us the great happiness of belonging 
to the first Children's League of Nations. 


PRINCES AND RAGS 

* A Touch of the Past 

FEUDALISM VANISHING IN THE 
GERMAN REPUBLIC 

The German Parliament has severed a 
link with the hoary past. It has decreed 
that princes and princesses shall no 
longer have the right to the rags and 
bones of their neighbourhoods. 

What have princes and princesses to 
do with rags and bones ? it may well bo 
asked. For ages they have been among 
the perquisites of Germany’s old 
feudal families. Perhaps feudal is not 
quite the right word to use, although 
the right is an ancient one. It took its 
place beside true feudal dues, but is in 
fact younger than the feudal system. 

In reality it dates back little more than 
a century, when the house of Rothschild 
advanced a sum of money to the Prince 
of Wicd and took the payment for rags 
and bones collected in the debtor's 
State as security for the loan. 

The rag and bone rights were bought 
from the Rothschilds by a Countess 
Reichcnbach, and among the people 
from whom the right has now passed 
are the 34 descendants of the five 
daughters of that countess. No more 
will the profits arising from the col¬ 
lection and sale of rags and bones benefit 
that ancient family. 

Tax Extorted From Jews 

Other rights, truly feudal, have dis¬ 
appeared or are about to disappear from 
Germany. Certain powerful families 
benefited by a tax extorted from Jews 
for protection from persecution. Sums 
were paid to families for agreeing to 
abolish serfdom, and the State lias had to 
buy out powerful families who exercised 
the right to claim a certain proportion 
of animals born and crops harvested 
on their estates. 

It would be interesting to know the 
whole story of the survivals in Germany 
and other States in which feudalism has 
lingered on from those far-away days 
when peasants had to bo abroad at 
night to beat the waters of the ponds to 
prevent the frogs from croaking and 
disturbing the rest of the lord and his 
lady; when farmers were not allowed 
to apply a fertiliser to their land lest it 
should impart a strong flavour to the 
flesh of the game reared on that land ; 
when land must not be ploughed lest 
the game should be disturbed. 

Such things have been in England 
and lasted for centuries. 


VIRGIL IS TRUE 

The foolish man laughs at legends. 
The wise man never does, because even 
the most fantastic legend has nearly 
always a basis of truth. It takes a wise 
man to uncover it. 

Dr. Luigi Ugolini, head of the Italian 
Archaeological Mission in Albania, has 
made discoveries at Butrinto which 
convince him that the descriptions of 
the place in the Third Book of the 
Aencid are no idle fancies. 

Butrinto was in very truth a city of 
note. The Romans honoured and 
adorned it on account of its associations 
with tlicir traditional origins, and wo 
arc beginning to believe that these 
traditions were founded on fact. 

Dr. Ugolini lias excavated a temple 
to Aesculapius and a splendid theatre of 
Greek origin, where men and women 
thrilled to poetry or laughed at come¬ 
dians three Centuries before Christ. 
Tlie theatre was adorned with Greek and 
Roman statues, one of them so beautiful 
that it is ascribed to Praxiteles. 

It is pleasant that this proof of 
Virgil’s truthfulness should bo dis¬ 
covered just before the celebration of 
his two thousandth year 
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WHAT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IS DOING ON ITS TENTH BIRTHDAY 



GENEVA.; A conference of Euro¬ 
pean coal-producing countries 
is in session at the I.L.O. con¬ 
sidering hours of work, condi¬ 
tions, and wages in preparation 
for the main conference to be 
held in May. 


SWITZERLAND. A wire¬ 
less station for the use 
of the League is being 
constructed at Geneva. 

HOLLAND. Preparation Of,, 
is being made for the 
World Conference on 
the Codification of In¬ 
ternational Law called 
by the League for March. 



CAMEROONS. The 
League is guarding the 
health of this British 
mandated territory by 
building hospitals at 
Bamcnda, Mamfc, and 
Kumbn. Several dis¬ 
pensaries are also being 
established. 


BOLIVIA. At the request of the 
Government a League official 
is helping to reorganise the 
national health system. 

BRAZIL. A League official is 
helping Brazil to fight leprosy. 




RUANDA-URUNDI. This territory, 
which is under Belgian mandate, 
is having its first roads made. 
Schools and a women's college 
arc also being built. 


SINGAPORE. A weekly bulletin sent to Geneva from Singapore 
describes the health conditions in 150 ports of the Far East. 
PACIFIC ISLANDS. The report of a recent inquiry makes recom¬ 
mendations for preserving the native races of New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, Fiji, and New Guinea, 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND 
THE TAXI MAN 

A few days ago Monseigneur Verdicr, 
the new arclibisliop of Paris, hailed a taxi 
to take him for a drive in the capital. 
He was in his priest's garb without any 
sign of his new dignity. 

The chauffeur was a native of Aveyron, 
in the South of France, and when the 
archbishop paid him he recognised in 
the few words that the prelate uttered 
the accent of the country. 

You are from Aveyron, monsieur 
l’abb6 ? 

You are right, I am from that part. 

Then you know Monseigneur Vcrdier. 

A little. 

He is one of my old school chums. 

Ah ! how funny. 

We were great friends when we were 
kids. 

And what’s your name ? 

Pierre Durand. 

Ah I well, my dear Pierre, I am glad to 
meet you. 

What! 

I am Jean Verdicr. We have both 
grown a little older. 


THE PORT OF LONDON’S 
TREASURE 

On a river that Londoners sec only by 
glimpses stands the Port of London, 
the greatest in the world. 

Up that muddy River Thames, on 
which Londoners cannot afford to run 
a fleet of river steamboats, comes mer¬ 
chandise richer, heavier, more, varied, 
than that of any other port in the world. 

New York, the gate of the Western 
continent; Rotterdam, the portal. of 
mid-Europe, are both outdistanced. 
Antwerp, Havre, and the ports of the 
East are nowhere. 

In one year London’s Port will have 
dealt with ships of 60,000,000 tons in 
the aggregate and merchandise to tire 
value of £750,000,000. 


A TRADESMAN OF 
COLCHESTER 

There was once a flourishing trades¬ 
man of Colchester. His shop was well 
stocked with pottery and glass, but none 
of it was stamped British made. 

Dear me, nothing so common ! The 
grand lady who came shopping in a 
litter borne by slaves would not have 
looked at it. That Colchester trades¬ 
man was a Roman, and ho shaped 
British clay into Roman wares. From 
his stock the Governor’s lady replaced 
that broken wine jar, chose a bowl for 
little Balbo’s bread-and-milk, and bought 
some glass vases to hold the violcle of 
this nasty isle of Britain, so boggy and 
uncivilised. 

One day the savages came out of 
the woods in their war paint; led by a 
chieftain called Boadicca, - swept down 
upon the Roman colony of Colchester, 
and started looting and burning. 

The tradesman fled. His shop went 
up in flames. Weeds grew over the 
black ruins, soil drifted higher as the 
centuries went by, and men speaking a : 
new speech came to live on the site. 

The other day, when rebuilding work 
was being carried out in Colchester, 
High Street, men unearthed the smoky 
ruins of the shop, still well stocked with 
its pottery and glass, just as its owner 
left it centuries ago. 


THE LAST OF A WAR VETERAN 

A sailor reminds us that the Frances 
Duncan, which sank off Land’s End in 
the recent storms, was well beloved by 
the Battle Cruiser Squadrons of the war. 

By day or night she gave coal to 
hungry vessels at the rate of 160 tons 
an hour,. She and her brother, the John 
Duncan, were the two finest colliers in 
the Fleet, and men always welcomed the 
■sight of her, because it meant they would 
be supplied in the quickest possible time. 

Many an cx-Ser viceman keeps a warm 
corner in his heart for her, and will 
grieve over her tragic end. 


THE LEAGUE, THE FILM, 
AND THE FARM 

The Kinema Institute of the League 
of Nations, working in Rome, has set 
itself to find out how films can be used 
for the benefit of farming. 

It is suggested that the pictures 
might show methods of making the best 
use of land and of improving crops, and 
of preventing accidents. 

A committee is now drawing up the 
draft of an international agreement for 
abolishing the duties that have to be 
paid at frontiers on educational films 
such as these. As they have little or 
no market value, it is thought they 
should be allowed to pass free, another 
idea that will help toward that much- 
needed international understanding. 


THE BIRDS TRUST GLASGOW 

It is evident that the adoption of an 
All-Inclusive Bird Protection Order by 
Glasgow is leading toward a better 
understanding between birds and man 
in the parks of that great city. 

The keeper of the Dawsholm Park 
has recorded visits of 60 kinds of birds 
to the park, and 26 kinds nested there 
last year. 

The visitors include the gold-crested 
wren, the long-tailed tit, the wood¬ 
pecker, the oyster catcher, and the 
corncrake ; and among the nesters have 
been the grey wagtail, the kingfisher, 
the sandpiper, and the pheasant. 

Sixty is a very good record for a city 
as far north as Glasgow, but there is 
a likelihood of a considerable increase as 
the habit of confidence grows. 


THE JOURNALIST ABROAD 

Denmark has enlightened views on 
other subjects besides disarmament. 

For several years its Government has 
granted a sum of 10,000 crowns to enter¬ 
prising journalists who wish to take a tour 
abroad for study. One of these scholar¬ 
ships provides specially for a stay in 
Geneva to study the League and its work. 


MORE ROOM IN 
THE ETHER 

Everyone interested in wireless knows 
that the ether is getting crowded. As 
there is only a limited number of avail¬ 
able wave-lengths there must soon 
come a limit to the number of wireless 
communications. It is as if hundreds 
of people wanted each to sound a note 
of their own on one piano. There are 
only 88 notes on a full-scale piano, 
and therefore only 88 notes could be 
struck. 

Dr. James Robinson showed to a 
number of scientists in London the 
other day a new device lie has invented 
of tuning one wireless instrument to 
another with such wonderful delicacy 
that 5000 stations could broadcast on 
a band of wave-lengths on which at 
present only 25 stations could do so. 

His remarkable invention will intro¬ 
duce a new era in wireless, doing away 
with one of the greatest of the diffi¬ 
culties that have come about through, 
the world’s use of ■ the ether. Perhaps the 
greatest feature of Dr. Robinson’s 
invention is that, it will make the 
simultaneous sending of television, words, 
and music an easy matter. One of the 
great difficulties about television at the 
moment is that it requires an allotment 
of the ether which would be enough for 
ten broadcasting stations. 

By Dr. Robinson’s brilliant work there 
will bo much more room in the ether for 
everybody, and hot only will the way 
be paved for the needs of television, but 
many more broadcasting stations will 
he able to operate. 


2504 GRAINS ON ONE STEM 

Prizes offered by the editor of a 
French farming newspaper for the best 
tuft of ears of corn from a single seed, 
the best beetroot, and the best potato, 
have been given for a tuft producing 72 
ears of corn with 2504 grains, weighing 
4 ounces, a beetroot weighing slightly 
over 30 pounds, and a potato weighing 
well over two pounds. 
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John Carpenter House, London 
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Waiting for the Pony 

Everybody knows that it is a 
^ bad thing for us to have 
everything we want and even 
worse probably to get it easily. 

Grenfell of Labrador tells us 
somewhere that one of the things 
he and his brothers most eagerly 
wanted as children was a pony. 
Their father gave them, instead, 
a small allowance, and opened 
banking accounts for them. The 
money they saved was called 
pony money, and he added to it 
from time to time. They thus 
had the excitement of helping 
the fund to grow and the eager 
looking forward to the time when 
they could buy the pony. In the 
end, the animal came as a gift. 

Though Grenfell the boy doubt¬ 
less thought his father had odd 
ideas, Grenfell the man says he 
was very good and wise. It was, 
he says, quite a great idea to 
keep them waiting, for we all 
value the things we wait for. 
There is not a little joy in having 
to save up for something and 
then go forth, having won 
through, to make the triumphant 
purchase. That may seem merely 
the ridiculous idea of a grown-up, 
but even grown-ups may be wise. 

There is another advantage in 
learning to wait for things. We 
shall find in life lots of delays 
and postponements. Life is by 
no means always in as big a 
hurry to give us things as we are 
to receive them. We may imagine 
that the moment we leave school 
the world will step aside and 
make way for us. Usually it 
does not. We have to learn to 
labour and to wait. It is an 
asset to have learned it early. 

Great men have had to wait ; 
year after year some of them 
starved for the bread of appre¬ 
ciation-. Wordsworth and Brown¬ 
ing, it has been said, wrote for 
thirty years without earning 
enough to buy them porridge. 
They saw smaller men pass to 
the front and win earlier and 
easier ' rewards. But their day 
came at last. Once, when the 
crowd pressed about Browning 
with wild enthusiasm, someone 
asked him if he minded it. “Mind 
it ? ” he asked ; “ I like it ; 1 
have waited forty years for it.” 

Not to be able to wait may be 
a tragic handicap. The case of 
Bizet is a classical example. He 
had composed the famous opera 
Carmen. It was his greatest 
work. Its poor reception broke 
Bizet’s heart. Three years after 
his death Carmen was triumph¬ 
antly staged in England. If 
only the composer had learned 
to wait, how much happier had 
been the issue. 

It is wise not to grumble over¬ 
much at those delays which 
give us a chance of learning the 
great lesson that the good things 
of this world are ever and always 
well worth waiting for. 


Twas in Trafalgar Square 

w hear a good story which 
matches Punch’s story of the 
lady driver who, on being asked why 
she did not signal, said there was no 
signal for what she .wanted to do ! 
Our story happens to be true. 

There was a terrific hold-up in 
Trafalgar Square ; it seemed as if the 
cars and buses and lorries and vans 
could never be disentangled. But the 
good policeman smiled through it all, 
and when it was over nodded to the 
lady driver who had been the cause of 
all the trouble and said to us: “ Would 
you believe it ? I told her she should 
have been on the other side and she 
said, Yes, I know, hut there wasn't any 
room.” 

•© 

The Speedometer 

W E were glad the other day to see 
a speedometer on which we 
could nearly read the figures 1 The 
motor trade is getting on. It has taken 
just a quarter of a century to see the 
sense of a windscreen made of one 
piece of glass instead of two. Perhaps 
in 25 years more every car will have a 
readable speedometer. 

© 

Mr. Smith 

w have very much sympathy 
with old Mr. Smith whom a 
friend of ours came upon in a York¬ 
shire village. ITc was looking very 
well, and the friend of the C.N. could 
not refrain from saying she had never 
seen him looking better. 

And Mr. Smith agreed that he was 
never better. “ Oh, yes, ma’am, I 
am very well, but I am getting a bit 
worried. You see, I saved a bit of 
money for my old age, and I am 
afraid it is not going to last out.” 

Old age has its blessings, but good 
health has its trials; yet we hope, all 
the same, that Mr. Smith’s good health 
will keep company with his good 
spirits for many New Years to come. 

, © 

Everything is Getting Better 

|f a bad man wants to join the Navy 
today he may try as hard as he 
likes, and lie will not get in. The 
Navy is as particular as the Police Force 
about the character of its recruits. 

But a hundred years ago a news¬ 
paper was rejoicing because a 
notorious rogue had been sentenced 
to " five years servitude in the Royal 
Navy.’ ’ He was a smuggler of Bognor, 
and smugglers were violent, drunken, 
treacherous, and dishonest. 

Times have changed indeed. We 
have come up from days when to serve 
in the Navy was a punishment to 
clays when it is a high honour. 

© 

The Noontide of Peace 

0 Eternal God, rise with Thy 
morning upon our souls, quicken all 
our labour and our prayer, and when 
all else declines let the noontide of 
Thy grace and peace remain. 


Herodotus at the Station 

J-Jerodotus, it seems, greatly ex¬ 
aggerated ; Xerxes had not a 
fighting army of millions in the field 
at Thermopylae. 

Perhaps not, but what interests us 
at the moment about Herodotus is 
that there are people to whom he is 
still more interesting than the best¬ 
seller. We cannot refrain from re¬ 
calling a little story one of our popular 
judges told us the other night. 

He lives an hour's train journey out 
of town, and as he must take care of 
his eyes he does not try them with the 
vibration of a running train. But he 
can read when the. train is waiting, 
and he must be one of the few pas¬ 
sengers who like the stations. After 
six months on this train he has read 
through Herodotus during the stops! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Jn ten years there will be five million 
motor-cars on the road, they say. 
On the road to where ? 

0 

J^Jany M.P.s arc said to be musical. 

Their favourite instrument is 
believed to be the mouth-organ. 

0 

W“ are advised by an oculist not to 
read when travelling by rail. 

Always a mistake 
to read too much 
between the 
lines. 

0 

]\/[odi;rn men, a 
contemporary 
notes, still have 
easily hurt feelings. 
Perhaps they do 
not like to part 
with them. 

0 

]\Jr. Lansbury 
can see no 
difference in him¬ 
self when he puts 
on a frock coat. 
He ought to change his tailor. 

0 

new book is entitled Trouble. It 
is hoped that everybody will ask 
for it. 

0 

Wjiy is it, writes a traveller, that 
the English do really shine among 
nations ? Perhaps they are light headed. 
0 

'J'iie new skirts which are to make 
women look taller are described as 
the height of fashion. 

0 

J^adir Khan of Afghanistan is trying 
Prohibition. Nadir Khan if any 
man can. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
piu Corporation of London lias 
given £525 toward rebuilding 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes at Stepney. 
B°Y Scouts planted 80,000 trees in 
New York State last 3’car. 

^ Manchester man who lias prospered 
after a struggle entertained 6000 
struggling people at Christmas. 


Fair Haven 

Lady Fairhaven has given to the nation 
Runnymede, where Magna Carta was 
signed in 1215. 

unnymede for England ! 
English barons said. 
Golden Was the meadow, 

June was overhead, 

.Silver shone the water, 

Silver shone the spears, 

While the rushes shuddered 
Like a tyrant’s fears. 

John rode out from Windsor 
All in rich array, 

In the kingcup meadow 
Stood the king at bay, 

Stern the faces round him, 

Vain his threat or plea, 

So he signed the Charter, 

So was England free. 

Runnymede for England I 
Says a voice today, 

Sacred field of freedom 
Be thou green for aye, 

Free from brick and mortar, 
Free from booth or toll, 

Thou that wast the birthplace 
Of the English soul. 

© 

The Brave Lady 

Dy the Country Qlrf 

(~\ften I met her in the country 
lanes, with a great bunch of wild 
flowers or berries, according to the 
time of year. Her hair was grey, but 
her blue eyes danced, and smiles 
came readily to her rosy face. 

Then I heard her story. She was 
the eldest of a country parson’s four¬ 
teen children. She mothered all her 
brothers and sisters and all the chil¬ 
dren in the parish. Nothing delighted 
her so much as getting up a children’s 
party or packing a little basket with 
surprises and treats for a small person 
suffering from mumps and measles. 
All her life was passed like that. 

Suddenly came a change. Her 
income dwindled into a pittance. The 
beloved maids must go. The old 
house must go. She must learn to 
clean flues and wash saucepans. She 
must not give any more children’s 
parties. She must turn beggars from 
the door. She must try to earn her 
living by letting rooms to strangers, 
although she was not strong enough 
to wait upon others. 

Those rosy cheeks are a sign of fever, 
not health. She has had several 
operations. But ■ she holds her head 
high, keeps her little home spotless, 
pays her way, and smiles at the world. 

The world, loving courage, smiles 
back. She said the other day: “ Such, 
a beautiful thing has just happened. 
The coal merchant has sent me a 
present of logs. He said he hoped I 
would not be offended, but lie had seen 
no smoke coming from my chimney, 
and he did not like to think of me 
without a fire in this bitter weather. 

"Of course,” she added hastily, “ I 
told him I was using an oil stove when 
it was really necessary. But wasn’t it 
beautiful ? ” 

Yes, dear lady. And you are beau¬ 
tiful too- 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If musical 
composers like 
living in flats 
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BRUSSELS SPENDS A QUIET EVENING 


THREE MUSKETEERS 

FACING DEATH IN THE 
GREAT LONELY SPACES 

The English Lad Who Was 
Left Alone to Die 

NO MURMUR, NO COMPLAINT 

Not since the march to triumph and 
death of Captain Scott and his com¬ 
panions have the hearts of men been 
so stirred by disaster to a few as by the 
story of the long agony and slow passing 
of three gallant Englishmen, starved 
to death while on an exploring expedi¬ 
tion in the Far North-West of Canada. 

Wo gave the story of the discovery of 
the bodies a few months since; now the 
diary of the boy member of the party 
lias reached home, and extracts have 
been published by the Daily Mail. 

What Hornby Desired to Do 

The three men were John Hornby, 
son of A, N. Hornby (the famous old 
Lancashire and England cricketer), a 
‘man of wealth who. gave his life to 
exploration and discovery; Harold 
Clialloner Evan Adlard, aged 28, son 
of the managing director of a well-known 
firm of London printers; and Edgar 
Vernon Christian, aged 19, son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. F, Christian, of 
Carnarvon and Hong Kong. It fell 
to the boy to survive his two companions 
and to leave beside his own body a 
record of the expedition which will 
always have a place in Arctic story. 

Hornby desired to round off his career 
as a traveller by crossing the Barren 
Lands to find a route from Great Slave 
Lake through the Thelon game sanctuary 
to Chesterfield Inlet and Hudson Bay. 
The three adventurers reached the 
sanctuary late in the summer of 1926, 
were dogged by bad luck in their at¬ 
tempts to secure food, and slowly 
starved to death, their bodies being 
found in July, 1928. Only now have 
their documents reached homo. 

Through Frost and Snow 

Their hopes of shooting a sufficient 
store of caribou to keep them in health 
and comfort during the long winter, 
were disappointed. Again and again 
they made long exhausting journeys 
through fierce frost and deep snow 
in quest of game, but returned, as a 
rule, empty-handed, and had to bore 
through the ice of a river to catch a few 
fish. Flour, oat-cake, and sugar did 
not fail, but the task of cutting wood 
for fires was an agony to the weakened 
men ; and flesh food was reduced to a 
diminishing supply of old bones broken 
up for stew, clecayed flesh discarded 
the previous summer, and the skin of 
the animals which had yielded the bones. 

Hornby, whom Christian seems almost 
to have worshipped, was a great hero, 
and when things were almost at their 
worst he would turn up his diaries of 
previous perils to pretend how slight by 
comparison were their present hardships. 

A Manly Story 

Giving up part of his rations in order 
to sustain his comrades, he suffered 
from a grievous injury to his legs and 
from internal disease brought on by 
poisonous and indigestible food. He 
slowly sank to death, nursed to the last 
by the others. The valiant Adlard was 
a sovereign stay to Christian during the 
16 days he survived Hornby. 

By May 4, 1927, Christian was left 
dying of starvation and disease, with 
two dead men beside him, with the sun 
and warmth returning, with game 
streaming back from the South, and 
himself too weak and ill to go out and 
renew his impoverished larder. 

Day by day, with failing faculties, he 
kept up his diary, a plain, manly story, 
without a word of complaint or lamenta¬ 
tion. He could only crawl, " thin as a 
rake ” and with his joints clicking and 
jerking as Ira moved. He knew that he 


O ne Friday evening, as 1929 drew to 
its close, English visitors to Brussels 
began to ask themselves if they were 
mad. Was it really Friday in Brussels ? 

Shops were shut. Cafes and res¬ 
taurants were darkened. Theatres and 
music-halls were silent. All the bustle 
and gaiety of the city had gone. At' 
6 o’clock a ghostly curfew seemed to 
have rung and quenched all jollity. 

It was like a day of national mourning 
or a general strike ; but it was really 
a protest against a set of regulations 
which may be compared with England’s 
famous Defence of the Realm Act. 

Under D.O.R.A. it is illegal to sell 
chocolates in a theatre after 9 p.m. 
Most parts of the Act are excellent, but 
most people forget them when they are 


Continued from tho previous column 
must stick to his guns, and " seeing how 
quickly Jack and Harold went,” lie 
realised that it was of importance 
that he should " write all this down.” 

His last entries in this diary show that 
it was too late to hope, and that he 
was doomed; but still there is no 
whimper, no lamentation. A lovely 
letter to his mother and a manly 
farewell to his father—and then the end. 
That must have come on June 1, 1927, 
or later, nearly two months after the 
passing of his hero Hornby. 

It is a heart-searching story, but one 
to fire the spirit and imagination, to 
remind us that brave and uncomplaining 
gallantry did not pass with Scott in the 
Antarctic, nor on the hundred battle¬ 
fields of the Great War. Peace has still 
her invincible heroes, and of their 
company are these Gallant Three. 


harassed by petty restrictions like the 
chocolate rule. “ We are trying to earn 
a honest living,” they cry, "and the 
Government does nothing but persecute 
and tax us.” 

■ So Brussels determined to stage a 
protest, For one night, at any rate, its 
traders would not pay one penny of 
entertainment tax. Nobody could 
dance, dine, or applaud in any place of 
amusement. 

” You see what will happen,” said 
Brussels to its Government, " if you kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs ! ” 

We do not know whether tho Govern¬ 
ment shook in its shoes or only replied: 
“ You arc cutting off your nose to spite 
your face 1 ” But Brussels, which has often 
had a night out, has now had a night in. 


HAZEL WINTER’S GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENT 

The C.N. rejoices, and all England 
should rejoice, because Hazel Winter 
has won an open scholarship for his¬ 
tory at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

She was born blind, is only 17, and 
has been shown no favour. She owes 
her victory to three things : her own 
intelligence, the work of the volunteers 
who copied text books into Braille for 
her, and the education she received at 
Chorlcy Wood. 

Eight years ago Chorlcy Wood College 
was opened as a public school for blind 
girls, and Hazel Winter has spent five 
years there. Chorlcy Wood must be 
nearly as proud of her great victory as 
her father Colonel C. B. Winter. 

May much good fortune attend this 

brave and clever undergraduate 1 


LET US WORK WITH 
ONE ANOTHER 

MAKING THE WORLD 
EASIER FOR ALL OF US 

High Example the Telephone 
People Have Set the Nations 

SIMPLE COMMON SENSE 

The growth of cooperation between 
nations since the League came into 
being is the most hopeful feature of the 
life of the world today. 

It has been one of the strangest 
failures in tho practical affairs of 
modern nations that they have not been 
able to link up internationally some of 
their most essential services. For 
example, in many lands there has not 
been any comprehensive scheme for 
enabling trains to run through from 
land to land. No general arrangement 
respecting gauges exists, though, of 
course, there are some through 
Continental routes across the chief 
countries. Another instance is the 
failure of electric companies to agree 
upon standard voltages. , 

Wonderful Progress 

In contrast with such instances it is 
pleasing to note the advance toward 
common sense made in the international 
telephone system. 

Seven years ago the president of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Mr. 
Frank Gill, pointed out the need for 
cooperation. At that time it was not 
possible for a British telephone sub¬ 
scriber to speak directly to any foreign 
cities except Brussels and Paris. 

This year the president of tho Institu¬ 
tion, Colonel Sir Thomas Purves, chief 
engineer of the Post Office, in his 
presidential address, drew attention to 
tho remarkable way in which the 
authorities of various countries have 
succeeded in sinking their differences 
and reaching agreement on the many 
difficult details which must be settled if 
the telephone systems of all countries 
arc to fit in with one another. Today, 
lie pointed out, it is possible for a 
subscriber to be connected directly with 
90 per cent of the telephone subscribers 
of the world I 

Long-Distance Problems 

This has come about by the constant 
application of common sense. After 
preliminary meetings, an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee oh International Telephony was 
formed in 1924. Largely as a result of 
the existence of this committee it has 
been arranged that full advantage 
should be taken of the technical ad¬ 
vances in long-distance telephony. 

As the distances have increased the 
problems have multiplied. It was found 
that tire electrical vibrations tended to 
change their form as they travelled over 
tho wires, and to overcome this coils of 
wire called loaded coils, wound on cores 
of compressed powdered iron, are inserted 
in the coils at intervals. 

Cross-Talk and Echoes 

To prevent the signals becoming too 
weak, amplifiers with valves similar to 
those used in radio sets are required 
every hundred miles or so. Elaborate 
precautions must be taken in the 
construction of apparatus if cross-talk 
between one circuit and another is to bo 
avoided. Tho frequent interference of 
" echoes ” threatened to limit the 
length of telephone circuits to a thousand 
miles until special means of suppressing 
them were evolved. 

At the present 1 time conversations 
have been successfully held over a 
telephone circuit 14,000 miles long. This 
result has only been made possible by 
the general agreement in matters of 
principle and detail between telephone 
administrations. In short. International 
Telephony has shown the world one of 
the most encouraging signs of the 
possibility of cooperation between 
nations; and has set all countries a 
high example. 


THE MAN AT THE WHEEL 



Here we see the helmsman on board R 100, Britain’s new giant airship, which has recently 
made her first trial flights. As the picture shows, he has an unobstructed view of tho 
, country which lies ahead. 
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LEONARDO’S GREAT 
FRESCO 

A Beautiful Mosaic 
for Birmingham 

MILLIONS OF TINY PIECES 

A rare and lovely thing, which for 
years has been seen by only the few, has 
been foiind a place in Birmingham where 
it can now be seen by the many. 

' It is a'mosaic copy of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Last, Supper. The artist . is 
unknown, nor is it possible to estimate 
the value of the picture in money ; but 
what is certain about it is that it must 
have occupied ; its maker a good part 
of a lifetime. Experts who have seen it 
say it is one of the finest examples of 
glass-mosaic in Europe. 

It is marvellously put together. 
There are millions of tiny pieces of 
mosaic, of which thousands could be 
covered by a watch. livery piece 
would have to be made separately by 
mixing powdered glass, oxides of metal, 
and other colouring matter, and fired 
in a furnace to fuse and harden into 
enamel. ■ Then the pieces would be 
embedded in the cementing material, 
which is laid on a foundation of copper. 

Rich Colour Harmonies 

In this way the rich colour harmonies 
of the original have been faithfully 
reproduced. I-Iow lovingly the artist 
must have matched and graduated his 
colours and fixed each minute piece in 
position, knowing well that years must 
elapse before his labours ended and the 
picture stood complete I Little , could 
he have dreamed that his work, done in 
another country, would find its way to 
such a place as the Central Hall of 
Birmingham Wesleyan Mission. 

The mosaic was in the possession of 
Lord Dudley's family for many years, 
and was bought, in all probability, dur¬ 
ing travels in Italy, It came into the 
hands of Mr. John Gibbins, of the 
Ruskin Gallery,, Birmingham, and was 
bought and given to the Central Hall as 
a memorial by the son of a man who 
was formerly treasurer there. 

HEIR OF KING CANUTE 
In Search of a Pedigree 

For thirteen years a bookish gentle¬ 
man . has been . haunting . the British 
Museum in search of his pedigree. 

As King, Canute (to rebuke his 
flatterers) bade the tide go back, so did 
this gentleman bid Time turn back. 
At length he has satisfied himself that 
the family legend is true and that-he 
really can claim Canute for his ancestor. 

Ernst Vladimir Stanislas is his name, 
and he is the eldest son of Prince von 
Dembinski, who left Poland to become 
a British subject after the Crimean 
War. The present prince was born in 
England, took his M.A. at Oxford, and 
lives at Chiswick. . 

To'all intents and purposes he is 
British—as British as the waves that 
took no notice of Canute’s flatterers. 

Prince von Dembinski is descended 
from Clotilda, Canute’s daughter, who 
married a duke of Lotharingia. The 
family went to Poland in the eleventh 
century, and m 1279 one of them founded 
Warsaw, which • was named after him. 
After all these centuries'Canute’s kins¬ 
man has returned to the isle Canute 
conquered. 

Prince von Dembinski believes that 
eleven rich States in West Prussia 
really belong to him ; but the descendant 
of the Norse king continues to be a 
quiet London citizen, living in ordinary 
fashion at Barrowgatc Road, Chis¬ 
wick, and his years of dusty search have 
brought him only an illustrious ancestor. 


MUSSOLINI’S STAR 
CHAMBER 

The Exiles of Li pari 

TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT FOR ftOT 
BEING A FASCIST 

Though Signor Mussolini has silenced 
many of his political opponents by 
imprisoning them on tlie Island of 
Lipari and other islands of deportation, 
he cannot silence Professor Carlo Rosselli, 
who has escaped. 

The gravity of Professor Rosselli’s 
charges does not consist in his descrip¬ 
tion of the forms of imprisonment, 
inflicted on these political prisoners, but 
in the way imprisonment arises.,, 

There are two. kinds of penalty in 
Italy. The first are the legal ones. 
The second are those which arise from 
the power conferred on the police to 
arrest anyone summarily and keep him 
in custody without trial, defence, or 
cross-examination. 

Star Chamber Methods 

These are what in England 300 years 
ago were called Star Chamber methods. 
From Professor Rossclli’s descriptions, 
although the prisons of Northern Italy 
are not so bad, those in Southern Italy 
to which political prisoners may be sent 
are about the same as, if not worse than, 
English prisons under the wretched 
James the First. 

The sanitary conditions are terrible ; 
the daily ration of food is soup and a roll. 

The political prisoners, nearly 1000 
in number, suffer most from being 
herded with common criminals. 

■ For the herding with criminals of 
men and women of good character, 
however much their politics may differ 
from those of the Fascists, there is no 
excuse. Nor is .there any for detaining 
anyone without trial. That itself 
is a crime in any civilised country. 

ALL YOU WHO SEE 
A Word For Those Who 
Cannot 

One of the appeals that the C.N. feels 
must succeed, instantly and completely,. 
is that for providing every blind person 
with a wireless set. 

The need for it is so great that the 
demand is irresistible. By an easy use 
of wireless the blind can come into 
contact with the world in many interest¬ 
ing and stimulating ways. Their whole 
life may be enlarged. 

Of course a great many of the blind 
have the use of a wireless set already ; 
but it is calculated that 15,000 have not. 
That is a loss the British people will not. 
bear to think of. It must cease to exist. 

That this is the universal feeling is 
shown by the completeness of the list 
of those who endorse the appeal for a 
Fund. The Prince of Wales is president, 
and the supporters represent all the 
Churches, all the politicians, and Science 
and Art. 

The Treasurer of the British Wireless 
for the Blind Fund is the Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, 226, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.i. Please send a mite, all 
you who hear and sec,' 


MAKING THE TALKIE LESS 
SOUAWKIE 

One of the services now making talk¬ 
ing films sound more natural is a new 
kind of loud speaker the trumpet of 
which is of such huge dimensions that 
the entire screen on which the pictures 
arc seen can be stretched over it. 

The screen itself is made of very 
porous material which allows the sound 
to come through to the audience, and 
tones it in quality so that any harshness 
is avoided. These new loud speakers 
are the outcome of months of experi¬ 
ment, and so is the material of which 
the screen is made. 


Our Heritage 

A Fine New Library 

English Heritage Series. (Longmans. 3s. < 5 d.) 
Shakespeare, by John .Bailey. 

English Humour, by J. B. Priestley. 

English Wild Life, by Eric Parker. 

The English Public School, by Bernard Darwin. 

Tile C.N. congratulates Messrs. Long¬ 
mans on this most promising series, 
edited by Lord Lee of Fareliam and Air. 
J. C. Squire, and introduced.. with a 
typical appreciation of English country 
■life, by Mr. Baldwin. 

Wc have indeed a goodly heritage, and 
these books, with others to follow, are 
designed to make it popularly appreci¬ 
ated. The writers are wisely chosen ; the 
books arc tastefully produced; the 
price is temptingly reasonable. 

Our Shakespeare 

No living literary critic allures bis 
readers more than Mr. John Bailey, 
the chairman of the National Trust. 
He always busies himself with central 
truths. It is so in this presentation of 
Shakespeare. He sees him as- “ a man 
kindly, friendly, gentle, genial ; of a 
poetic genius so great as perhaps to have 
no rival in human history; yet also of 
a strong common sense and sure instinct 
lor the practical conduct of life. No one 
ever was more English than he.” 

Starting with this note, Mr. Bailey 
studies the poet in his strength and his 
weaknesses. He sees him capable of 
absorbing all human experience and 
interpreting it universally. He advises 
readers to begin with the best plays and 
" drain at one draught the cup of 
genius.” 

A fine example of constructive criti¬ 
cism, sound, bright, and stimulating. 

Our Humour 

Is there an English brand of humour ? 
Air. Priestley contends there is, and he 
analytically traces it to its depths in 
English character. What is more, he 
evidently believes that it is the truest 
and most fundamental form of humour, 

Starting with medieval clowning, Air. 
Priestley traces English humour through 
our comedians, our comic art, our 
literature since Chaucer down to Punch. 
Ilis conclusion is that our humour is 
one of our most glorious heritages and 
not the least of our trusts. 

Our Public Schools 

Air. Bernard Darwin, who writes 
this bright survey of our Public Schools, 
is most generally known as a clover 
commentator on sports. He approaches 
his subject modestly, for it covers a wide 
and varied field. Eton was his school, 
but how shall that experience cover the 
rest of the schools ? From that doubt 
he proceeds till his task evidently 
gives him a feeling of cheery enjoyment. 

Our English Wild Life 

All lovers of open-air life and 
observers of wild creatures that fly, or 
run, or creep, should welcome this 
fascinating book and put it where they 
can refer to it again and again. 

Air. Eric Parker has a remarkable 
knowledge of the haunts of wild things 
over a wide range of the country. Ho is 
an independent observer and tells what 
lie has seen and heard with confidence 
but without dogmatism. Ho never 
writes finely for the sake of writing, but 
says what lie has noticed with clearness, 
grace, and a feeling that fits the scene. 

Beginning with the animals that are 
past, or passing, lie goes on to the life 
of sea and shore, mountain and forest, 
moor and field, the wood, the river, the 
lake, and the pond, and finishes with 
observations by night. There is no 
better book, covering so wide a range, 
in such a compendious form. 


STAINLESS STEEL 

A Master Fact of 
Invention 

WHAT MAY COME OF IT 

Good, said the. Baron, sitting in his hall. 
For iron, cold iron, is the master of us all. 

Stainless steel may one day be the 
master of us all in the world of inven¬ 
tion. It may revolutionise the British'' 
uying-boat and aircraft industry. Until 
lately this metal did not always live 
up to its high-sounding name, for it 
corroded in sea water. 

After-experimenting as patiently as 
any alchemist of old, Messrs. T. Firth 
and Son have evolved a nickel chromium 
steel which is definitely resistant, to sea¬ 
water action. So great is the success of 
this precious new metal that Jlying- 
boats fitted with stainless 'steel-plated 
hulls will have a longer life than a ship. 
It is believed that the new hulls will be 
practically everlasting. 

For Flying-Boat Hulls 

For years the flying-boat designer 
has looked longingly at .some kind 
of stainless steel as the ideal covering 
for flying-boat hulls up to the water 
line. The usual duralumin covering is 
liable to sea-watqr corrosion and must 
be constantly watched. 

This particular type of steel becomes 
harder with cold.rolling, so that special 
mills, stout enough to roll the. required 
sizes of sheet steel, were sot up by this 
enterprising firm. 

Already Short Brothers of Rochester 
had experimented in all-stccl aircraft, 
and they, had been pressing steel makers 
to experiment in stainless steel. Directly 
this discovery was made they set to 
work enthusiastically to find out the 
difficult workshop technique for mould¬ 
ing this hard plate, which has a density 
three times that of duralumin, to the 
shape of a flying-boat hull. 

It scorns only a question of time for 
the manufacture of all-stainless steel 
aircraft both on land and water, for 
the extra weight is very slight. 


A STORIED STONE 
Pointing to an Ancient City 

On the fringe of the plains of Phrygia, 
where Haroun-al-Raschid met Nicep- 
horus the Roman general, a new village 
school was being built when Professor 
W. M. Caldcr was examining the region. 

It was the symbol of the new know¬ 
ledge arising on the foundations of 
ancient history, but its interest to 
Professor Calder arose from a single 
stone dug up from the old site. 

It was inscribed with Greek characters. 
How had it come there ? The villagers 
readily told the professor. It had come 
from a place of ruins just over the hill 
which was called Adaras. 

Adaras, thought the archaeologist, 
*' that sounds strangely like Hadrian,” 
and when the site was examined it 
turned out to be the ancient city of 
Hadrianople, long lost, and now dis¬ 
covered to be lying on the forgotten 
road to Neapolis. 

Thus knowledge grows from more to 
more. 


OUR BOOTS 

If proof were wanted that the British 
are a highly civilised people it would 
be found in the output of British boots 
and shoes. The trade produces 120 
million pairs a year. 

That is nearly three pairs for every 
man, woman, and child in the British 
Isles. But Sir William'Darke, who has 
quoted these figures, remarks that the 
money spent on rcscarcli was only one 
farthing for thirty pairs ! 

A few more farthings might export 
more, boots. 
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OLD FAVOURITES COME BACK TO LONDON TOWN 


Puss in Boots and two of his friends at the Lyceum Theatro 


A fairy dance from Where The Rainbow Ends 


% i 


A Quoer Discovery—Whore The Rainbow Ends, at the Holborn Empire 



A merry moment in Jack and The Beanstalk at the Children’s Theatre Peter Pan comes into the nursery again at the St. James’s Theatre 


At this time of the year many theatres are given over to plays having a special appeal to children, who find their old favourites as attractive as ever. We give on this page scenes 

from a few of the pantomimes and plays that are such a delight to boys and girls during the holidays. 
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A Red Indian’s Own Story 


WHEN YOU ARE 
i ABROAD 

’ Do Not Lef Your 
Country Down 

A TRAVELLER’S WARNING 

A much-travelled Scot, supporting 
the C.N.’s denunciation of the Litter 
Lout, suggests that we should do equally 
well if we reminded British holiday- 
makers abroad to mind their manners. 

He gives us from liis own observations 
several instances o£ very bad manners 
by British tourists and visitors in 
foreign lands. Some of them behave as 
if they owned the whole town where they 
happen to bo, and as if everything they 
do becomes them, when really they arc 
appearing very boorish to foreign eyes. 

Nearly all his ■ illustrations of this 
unconscious hooliganism refer to obtru¬ 
sive uses of the camera. Here is one 
that will serve for all. 

An Ugly Picture 

An cx-soldiei, lame, was selling 
picture postcards, and had with him a 
little cart to which a pair of nice 
dogs were attached. Several tourists 
put their children in the cart to be 
photographed, then thanked the lame 
man and purchased some of his wares. 

But along came three hefty English 
Misses, mounted the tiny cart, otdered 
their male companions to " shoot," then 
got out and marched off giggling, with no 
recognition of the man whose cart they 
had invaded. The place was Bruges. 

An ugly picture, is it not ? Need more 
be said ? 

There are no kinder people in the world 
than British people, but they do not 
appear half so polite as the average 
foreigner ; and when they let themselves 
go and become obtrusive they lot their 
country down badly. It is a point that 
not a few need to remember. 


NEW CABLE ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 
The First Telephone Line 

The first telephone cable is to be laid 
across the Atlantic. 

The cable will be laid from a point 
in County Mayo in Ireland. All the 
cables across the Atlantic at the pre¬ 
sent time are used only for telegraphy, 
and so far people have been able to 
talk from Europe to America only by 
means of wireless. 

At first sight it seems rather like going 
backward to lay an old-fashioned cable, 
when the Atlantic lia3 been bridged by 
wireless, but the fact is that so many 
people want to talk by wireless that the 
ctlier might soon get congested. Many 
great difficulties arise in attempting to 
telephone over a cable of this immense 
length, but electrical engineers have 
completely overcome them, and all 
necessary arrangements have now been 
made for the laying of this the first 
telephone cable. 


TEACHING A PUPPY 

This account >of a grown dog’s Instinct Tor 
teaching a puppy what it should do conies 
from a Newcastle reader. 

Yesterday a friend of mine took her 
dog, a fair-sized animal, for a walk. 
On the other side of the road a gentleman 
was taking his dog (a spaniel) with her 
wee puppy for an airing. 

When the puppy saw my friend’s 
dog it came across the road to make 
its Acquaintance, and its owner became 
very anxious Test the bigger dog should 
do it any harm. He called to it re¬ 
peatedly to come back, but it took no 
notice of him. 

Imagine, then, the surprise of the 
owners of both dogs when the big one 
picked up the puppy by the back of its 
neck and, carrying it carefully across 
the road, set it down beside its mother, 
and then returned to its own mistress. 


A t last we know what a Red Indian is 
really like. Long Lance, a Black- 
foot chief, has written his autobiogra¬ 
phy, and it is as exciting as the wildest 
Wild West romance. 

The first thing he can remember is a 
fight. The camp was full of confusion, 
and women wept as they ran to their 
ponies. He saw blood running from 
liis mother’s hand. He was a baby then. 
Years afterwards he heard that Crow 
Indians had attacked the camp, and his 
uncle was among the slain. 

Tests of Endurance 

In his childhood the men moved 
about the .prairies from camp to camp, 
and lived by hunting alone. Only in 
the winter, when the snows made 
travelling impossible, did they remain 
in one place for long. Then they lived 
on dried meat; and when supplies 
ran out, and the snows lingered, they 
endured great hunger. Long Lance 
remembers how he and other boys stole 
their mothers’ rawhide bags to cat. 

Yet the young Red Indians were very 
happy. They had all sorts of games to 
play, and were always dreaming of 
becoming great braves. They practised 
with blunt arrows, they wrestled, they 
had competitions in stone-throwing, 
and they ran races. Their ciders ran 
foot races, too, and a favourite race for 
the men was from Blackfoot Crossing 
to Medicine Hat and back, about 240 
miles. They would start one morning 
and return the next day. It was part 
of the Indian’s religion to keep his body 
fit and a greedy or lazy man was treated 
as a pariah. 

Two Great Shames 

When Long Lance was five his big 
brother picked him up one morning 
early, carried him to the river, kicked 
a hole in the ice, and threw him in. 
Then he fished the gasping baby out. 

Every Red Indian boy had to bathe 
in the river every morning, and he had 
to be whipped to teach him to endure 
pain bravely. 

They were taught there were two great 
shames—to lie and to be a coward. 

During the long days in winter camp 
the lads would ask their fathers to erect 
a whipping bar in the council lodge, a 
bar stretched across two poles at an 
average boy’s height. One by one tlic 
boys would walk to the bar and hold it 
while someone flogged their bare backs 
with a bunch of stout fir branches. If 
a boy let go the bar it was a sigti for the 
flogger to stop, and the boys vied in 
seeing how long they could hold out. 
They would also sit round the camp 
fire in the evening burning little piles of 
pine needles on the backs of their hands 
to inure themselves to pain. 

A Deed of Heroism 

This courage was a real thing. Chief 
Carry-tlic-Kettle, an Assiniboine, was 
once spying on a Piegan camp with his 
half-brother, who lay some distance 
from him in a coulee filled with under¬ 
growth. The brother was discovered, 
and Carry-the-Kcttle saw him led away 
to a big tepee in the camp. 

Carry-the-Kettlc could have returned 
safely to his own tribe. He had had 
no food for seven days. But lie rose 
from his hiding-place and walking 
straight to the big tepee asked : “ What 
are you going to do with my brother ? ” 

He was seized at once. Word was 
sent round that there were two Assini- 
boincs to kill. Presently the prisoners 
were led out into a crowd of angry men 
brandishing knives. The brothers 
prepared to die together. 

But a tail-man on a horse rode through 
the crowd and pushed them back. 
“ This man who came to die with his 
comrade is too brave to kill,” lie said. 
It was the chief, and the crowd obeyed. 
He gave Carry-the-Kcttle a gun and 
a pony, and sent the two brothers back 
to their homes. 

The Red Men kept a constant look¬ 
out in those days. Once, when Long 
Lance’s people were passing through 


the Crow country, they paused to rest 
on the shores of the Upper Missouri 
River. Two braves were chaffing each 
other as to which was the better shot, 
and one said : 

” All right. Do you sec that bit of 
log floating in the middle of the stream ?” 

He fired, and the log leaped forward, 
waving two arms frantically for a 
moment. Then it drifted again. The 
marksman jumped into the river ant] 
after a struggle hauled the log ashore. 
It was not a log, but a cylinder of birch 
bark. A Crow spy had been swimming 
down the river with his body under 
water and watching the Blackfoot camp 
through holes in the cylinder. 

A Buffalo Hunt 

The buffalo was of tremendous im¬ 
portance to the Red men, who made 
tents and clothes of buffalo hide and 
prepared buffalo meat so that it could 
be stored for the winter months. Long 
Lance took part in a buffalo hunt when 
I10 was quite a lad. The men raced 
their horses after the flying herd, while 
the children and women followed as 
well as they could on ponies. 

One boy called Shakcs-thc-Other- 
Fcllow was riding right on his father’s 
heels when a bull turned and faced the 
Red Indian’s horse. Two other buf¬ 
faloes bumped into the one which had 
turned, and buffaloes, pony, and boy all 
went down together. The next thing 
the hunters saw was Shakcs-the-Other- 
Fellow on a buffalo’s back being carried 
madly away, lie had clutched at the 
woolly shoulders to save himself from 
being trampled underfoot. 

Braves galloped after him, but it was 
a long time before they could get close 
enough to shoot the buffalo without rislc 
of shooting the rider. 

A Cree Crime 

The Red men loved their dogs and 
their ponies. It was a terrible thing for 
the Blackfoot camp when all the 
ponies were stolen one night and driven 
off; but a still more terrible thing was 
to come. One winter a Blackfoot 
named Red Dog had pitched his tepees 
a little distance from the rest of the 
camp, and an old woman going to visit 
him one morning found five people 
there, murdered in their sleep. Red 
Dog’s two daughters. Ermine Tail and 
Bird’s Skin, had been carried off. 

At once the Blackfoot set off to 
avenge the crime, following the trail 
of snowsliocs for four weary, hungry 
days. In the end they caught up the 
two stolen girls, limping behind their 
captors, a party of seventy Cree Indians. 

A Blackfoot crept up to the girls and 
whispered to them. The girls said the 
Crees made them stay up every night 
to dry and clean all the snowsliocs. 
The Blackfoot told them to scorch the 
snowsliocs and mix them up, so that 
each Cree should have a big and a 
small shoe. 

The Odd Snowshoes 

In the darkness the Blackfoot braves 
surrounded the Cree camp, and as 
dawn caino they gave a war whoop and 
rushed down to avenge their kinsmen. 
The Crccs tried to struggle into the 
odd pairs of snowshoes, but even when 
they succeeded the charred framework 
gave way, and they floundered helplessly 
in the slushy snow. There could only 
be victory for the Blackfeet. 

In this battle a Blackfoot called Rock 
Thunder had a leg sinew cut. For 
several days two warriors helped him 
along, but at last he demanded that 
all should hear him. 

“ Brothers (ho said) wo must travel 
to the mountains before we are 
safe from flic Crees. It is many days’ 
march, and you arc travelling slowly 
because of me. Better one should die 
than many : make my funeral pyre." 

The warriors refused at first, but 
Rock Thunder . besought them so 
passionately that at last they yielded. 
Logs and brushwood were gathered, and 
Rock Thunder climbed the pyre. With 
his own flints he lit it, and then lie sang 


A CAT OF GOOD 
MANNERS 
Jimmy at Table 

Dy Our Country Girl 

What is the difference between being 
well known and famous ? 

Well, Jimmy’s friends say that ho is 
well known, but he would be famous if 
he got into the C.N. 

Let us explain at once that Jimmy can 
never be famous as a poet or an artist, 
for he is a cat. Nor lias he performed 
any heroic deed, such as swimming to 
rescue a drowning baby, or putting out 
a fire with his paws, for Jimmy is a real 
cat. Ho is merely remarkable for liis 
behaviour at supper. 

After all, did not old William of 
Wykcham give one of our oldest schools 
tor a motto the good old Manners 
Makyth Man ? Jimmy’s friends do well 
to applaud his good manners. 

Next to Mother 

When supper-time brings all the 
family homo from work, school, and 
play Jimmy comes too. Chairs arc set 
round the table, and one is set for 
Jimmy. He refuses to sit anywhere 
except next to Mother. If someone 
takes his place he stalks about the floor 
using horrid language. 

Everybody is helped before Jimmy, 
and lie waits patiently, but it Mother 
forgets him altogether he puts one paw 
on her arm. Then she cuts up some 
bread and cheese, and puts it on the 
plate before him. Bread and cheese 
form Jimmy’s daily supper. 

When lie lias finished he walks 
upstairs to bed by himself. He is only 
two, and lie knows youngsters must go 
to bed earlier than grown-ups. Let us 
hope Jimmy will live to enjoy all his 
nine lives. 

Continued from tho previous column 
a chant ot triumph, looking toward the 
mountains. So he died. 

The other Blackfoot reached the 
mountains safely, and when spring 
came they set out to find a herd of wild 
horses to replace their stolen ponies. 

Only tho horse’s inquisitive nature 
enables a mail to catch him. The 
Red men, on finding a herd, came quietly 
up to it. Off galloped the horses; but 
they returned to watch the strange new 
animals. For ten days the Red men 
travelled quietly behind the herd, till 
the horses were convinced that men 
were harmless creatures like birds and 
rabbits. Then one night the braves 
slipped away to build a corral of logs 
against the two sides of a rock-bound 
ravine. Then every man, woman, and 
child combined to drive tho herd into 
the corral. Five hundred wild horses 
stampeded into the trap. Next day 
200 of the best liad a rawhide lariat 
thrown about tlicir necks, and tho 
others were sot free. 

The Sun Dance Prayer 

Long Lance loves the ways of his 
people, and ho must have sorrowed 
when tho white men made the Red 
Indians live in Reserves and send their 
children to school. But he can appre¬ 
ciate tho things that are good in white 
civilisation; and for the sake of those 
things he enlisted in 1914, and won a 
commission together with a row of 
medals for gallantry. 

And which of us could not join with 
him in his Sun Dance prayer ? 

Great Spirit, our Father, help us and teacii 
us in the way of the truth j and keep me and 
my family and my tribe on our true Father’s 
path, so that we may be in good condition in 
our minds and our bodies. 

Teach all our little ones in Your way. Make 
peace over all the world. We thank You for 
the Sun and the good summer weather again ; 
and we hope they will bring good crops of grass 
for the animals, and things to eat for all 
peoples. 

With this prayer we take leave of 
Long Lance, who has written a true and 
beautiful book, showing tho Red 
Indian in all his goodness and badness, 
as he lived in the days that are gone. 
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THE LARGEST STAR 

IS IT CANOPUS ? 

Giant Sun Eighty Thousand 
Times Brighter Than Our Sun 

KEEL OF THE GREAT SHIP 

By the G.N. Astronomer 

Which is the largest star ? This in¬ 
teresting and doubtless often asked 
question is one obviously difficult to 
answer when the fact that some 
2,000,000,000 stars are known to exist is 
taken into account. 

The great majority of these stars are 
far beyond all possibility of trigono¬ 
metrical measurement and so inferential 
calculations and other methods of 
estimating size and distance have to be 
employed. 

There is, however, one star that 
stands out as far exceeding all others in 
magnitude and splendour, notwith¬ 
standing its remoteness. This is Cano¬ 
pus, a star that is some way to the south 
of Sirius, which was 
described in last 
week’s C.N. 

In the latitude of 
England Canopus is 
unfortunately some 
little distance below 
the horizon ; but its 
position can be esti¬ 
mated when Sirius is 
due south, between 
io and it o'clock. 

Now if an imaginary 
line be drawn from 
Sirius straight down 
to the horizon and continued for rather 
more than half as far again below the hori¬ 
zon than Sirius is above it then a star not 
quite so bright as Sirius, but much brighter 
than any other that is visible to us, will 
be found, and it will be Canopus. 

Canopus is situated at the rear end 
of the keel of the Great Ship, Argo 
Navis, and below the stern ; it is there¬ 
fore also known- to astronomers as 
Alpha Carinac, that is Alpha in the Keel.- 
It is a star of a similar colour to 
Procyon, the bright first-magnitude star 
above Sirius and toward the left. 

Canopus, however, radiates 16,000 
times the light of Procyon and over 3000 
times as much as Sirius, so were Canopus 
as near to us wc would have such a 
superb star in the night sky as would 
turn it into something approaching day. 
It does not appear quite so bright as 
Sirius because it is so very much farther 
away, the light from Sirius taking but 
8 years and 8 months to reach us while 
that from Canopus takes between 600 
and 700 years. 

Largest Sun Known 

Canopus radiates -about 80,000 times 
as much light as our Sun, whose surface 
temperature is about 6000 degrees 
Centigrade, whereas on an average that 
of Canopus is at about 7500 degrees. 

Now Antares, the largest sun known 
whose disc has been measured by means 
of the interferometer, radiates but 3400 
times as much light as our Sun and it 
has a diameter 450 times as great, and 
largo enough to enclose the entire orbit 
of Mars. 

So allowing for the fact- that Antares 
radiates, area for area, much less light 
than Canopus, possessing a surface 
temperature of about 3200 degrees, we 
learn that it is possible Canopus is a giant 
sun with a circumference that would 
enclose the orbit of Jupiter, probably 
possessing a diameter approaching a 
thousand -million miles or 1100 times 
the width of our- Sun. G. F. M, 


GOOD YOUNG DAYS 

The Cheapest Thing 
In London 

Here is a proud thing for Englishmen 
to tell those who say we neglect educa¬ 
tion : the Working Men’s College in 
Camden Town is open at a fee of five 
shillings a year. 

When the Prince of Wales visited it 
the other day he said it seemed to him 
that a man could learn anything and 
everything there. He thought it a fine 
thing that a thousand men had the 
energy and enterprise to spend their 
evenings in study after a hard day's 
work. It was a great example. 

Let Mother Gummidgc say what she 
likes ; it is a better thing to have a 
democracy that studies history, art, and 
law than a democracy spending its 
leisure round the bullring or the cockpit, 
or in a drinking saloon. These are good 
young -days—at least sometimes 1 


ANOTHER LANDMARK GOING 

Soon there will be no Hotel Cecil. 
The almost historic banqueting halls, 
ballrooms,, suites, and bedrooms will 
be changed into the uniformity of offices 
for the most wealthy of. oil companies. 

The change is a sign of the times. It 
symbolises the triumph of the motor¬ 
car. The Cecil was the first of the great 
London- hotels with its thousand rooms. 

Once the Hotel Cecil was the emblem 
of cosmopolitan junketing. Travelling 
Americans are said to have regarded it 
as their spiritual home. 

Now the rising tide of petrol has sub¬ 
merged it. Wc can only hope that in 
the continual vanishing of London 
■ landmarks it is only change and not 
decay that all around wc see. • 


FEWER YOUNG WORKERS 

Owing to the great fall in the number 
of children born the number of young 
people available for employment will 
soon fall rapidly. 

- In 1933 the number of young people 
from 14 to 17 years will be 1,756,000, 
which is actually twenty per cent less 
than in 1927. By 1938 there will be a 
further decline, which will continue. 

There are very wide differences of 
opinion as to the effect this will have on 
Britain’s work, but there is no doubt 
whatever about the decline that is 
coming. ■ Perhaps the predominant 
opinion is that a country containing 
fewer young workers Will becorhe a less 
energetic and less enterprising country. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on eacli card, witli name and address. 

What is the Pronunciation of 
Newfoundland ? 

IVeai-fund-Iand. 

What is SnufF? 

A powder made from the leaves and stalks 
oE tobacco, cut and ground up. 

■ Who Was Seneca? 

A Roman philosopher born about 4 n.c. 
lie became Nero’s tutor, and for a time 
influenced him for good. Later Nero tried 
to poison him, and when Seneca joined in a 
plot against the emperor he was sentenced 
-to die by his own act. The death he chose 
was opening a vein. 

Does a Snake Possess Visible Legs? 

Some snakes possess evidence of their 
derivation from reptiles of a more ordinary 
type in vestiges of hind limbs. Pythons 
and boas, for instance, have small scale- 
like structures, and in the African python 
these form distinct claws. Similar vestiges 
of.the past arc found in the coral snake. 
Why Do We Use the Same Maps if the 
Sea is Always Washing the Land Away? 

While it is true that the coasts of the 
continents and countries are constantly 
changing owing to the sea washing away 
or adding to the cliffs and beaches, the 
difference is not enough to show on the 
small-scale maps in our atlases. On large- 
scale Ordnance Survey maps the-differences 
can be seen from time to time. 


A Life of the Week 

The Spaniard Next to 
Cervantes 

On January 17, 1600, Calderon was born. 

The greatest of Spanish poets, Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, has been translated 
freely by capable English writers. He 
ranks next to Cervantes as a great 
Spanish writer. 

In the opinion of one of his translators, 
Edward FitzGerald, the famous trans¬ 
lator of Omar Khayyam, Calderon is 
“ a wonderful fellow—one of the great 
men of the world I ’’ German critics 
have gone so far as 
to put him on the 
same plane as Homer, 
Dante, and .Shake¬ 
speare. Though he 
does not fulfil that 
expectation, he i s 
undoubtedly a man 
who deserves study. 

Calderon was born 
at Madrid on January 
17, 1600. His family 
Calderon was no blc. First he 

studied under the Jesuits with the 
idea of being a priest. Then his 
thoughts turned to the law and he 
went to the University at Salamanca. 
But quite soon he was captured by the 
lure of play-writing, for Lope de Vega 
had fascinated everybody by his aston¬ 
ishing production of dramas. Calderon is 
said to have written a play when he was 
fourteen, and ho had distinguished him¬ 
self as a poet when he was twenty. 

His Spanish biographer says that 
between 25 and 35 he served as a 
soldier in Italy anil in Flanders. Un¬ 
doubtedly he had soldierly leanings, for 
when he was forty he gained distinction 
as a cavalryman during the repression of 
a rebellion in Catalonia, and liis services 
were acknowledged by a pension. 

In Prison 

But he cannot have been continuously 
away at the wars between 1625 anf l 
1635, for in 1629 he was in prison in 
Spain for breaking into a nunnery 
in persuit of a man who had stabbed his 
brother and then sought sanctuary. 
Besides, by 1635 he had gained such 
fame as a playwright that the Spanish 
king then made him master of the 
Court pageants, and two years later 
knighted him. 

Calderon was now universally acknow¬ 
ledged as the successor of Lope de Vega 
as a dramatist and his superior as a 
poet; but his mind was ill at ease, 
and eventually (in 1651) lie was ordained 
a priest. His clerical career was a 
success. He received a living in Madrid, 
became prebend at Toledo, and finally 
private chaplain to the King. 

All this time, and later, he was 
writing all kinds of dramatic works 
with great rapidity. He did not come 
near the output of his predecessor, Lope 
de Vega, who is credited with nearly 
2000 plays, but there are still in existence 
118 dramas by Calderon and 72 autos. 

Church and Stage 

It may seem strange that a priest 
should be writing plays to this extent, 
but the Spanish people in those clays 
were as devoted to the stage as modern 
youth is to the kinema, and the autos 
were morality plays used at the festivals 
of the Church for religious purposes. 
Many of the other plays also had a 
religions bearing and were under re¬ 
ligious patronage. They were closely 
watched for signs of heresy, and 
Calderon, priest though he was, once 
found himself summoned before the 
Inquisition to answer for one of them. 

Calderon died on May 25, 1681, while 
ho was writing an auto, and shortly 
after he had written his last drama 
to be acted at the marriage festivities 
of the Spanish Charles the Second. 
Notwithstanding his place at Court and 
all his toil, with his real distinction as a 
poet, ho died poor, as had been tlio fate 1 
before him of Columbus and Cervantes, 
for Spain was a niggardly paymaster. 



The position oi Canopus 



Builds-up 

ENERGY 

and. 


ROBUST 

HEALTH 


T HE energy and vitality child¬ 
ren are so prodigal in 
spending have to be made 
good from the energy-creating 
elements to be obtained only 
from nourishment. The child¬ 
ren are growing — physically 
and mentally—and more nour¬ 
ishment is essential for healthy 
growth than ordinary food 
contains. 


Every food element necessary 
to make them sturdy and strong 
and to give them energy and 
vitality is contained in “ Oval- 
tine ” in accurately adjusted pro¬ 
portions. From no other source 
can be obtained the concen¬ 
trated, correctly balanced and 
easily digested , nourishment 
extracted from Nature’s best 
foods—ripe barley malt, rich 
creamy milk and eggs. 


Make “ Ovaltine ” your child¬ 
ren’s daily beverage. Let them 
drink it with and between 
meals and before going to bed. 
Then note their increased 
energy and vitality. See on their 
cheeks the glow which comes 
only from the enjoyment of per¬ 
fect health. Watch them as they 
grow up with sturdy bodies, 
sound nerves and alert minds, 



Delicious 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Mm 

Prices in Great Britain and Norther# 
Ireland 1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. ■ 


It is economical to purchase 
the larger size tins. 


P568 

—a 
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Queer People 

on Stamps 

M ANY queer folk are pic¬ 
tured on stamps. There’s- 
the fearsome warrior who 
adorns the low-value postage 
stamps of the French colony of 
Gaboon—the chief Pahouin of 
the Bangala tribe, resplendent 
in full war paint. The Bangalas 
are a war-like race, inhabiting 
the Congo basin. 

In the South Seas stamp illus¬ 
trated here you see Chief Tepon 
of Rarotonga. In his left hand 
is a spear in token of prepared¬ 
ness for war, in his right a palm 
fan as an emblem of peace. 

In “ The New Stamp Collecting” 
article in this week's MODERN 
. BOY, Douglas Armstrong deals 
with many. more queer folk 
•whom you may see on some 
stamps. Don’t miss any issue of 

MODERN 
BOY 2d. 

Buy a copy today. 



fretful 


backward - delicate! 

“I have a Home for youncr 
and delicate children and 
every fresh child which comes 
under my care is at once put 
on a diet of Benger’s Food, 
for I find that by far the best 
food I have ever tried.” 

— Matron. 
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"EASTANGLE” 

Boa t - Driving Attachments 

tit and drive fast any model boat, home-made or 
bought -4 hand-worked through O / 

111?* ilcxible shaft 

. No. 2, qilick d ' v r |vc n eIastio 2/- 

Both complete, ready for fitting, and Post Free. 

From EAST ANGLIAN INVENTIONS CO., 
_ Pantiles, Pakefield, Lowestoft. 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

fiend 5 of the so coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return jou will receive* a handsomo Lever 
Sftlf-FiHins FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Ciold Nib 
(Fine. Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/*, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/« 
extra. 




IgoodJ 

V* *** . i 

VMasons/ 


Delicious, warming, cheering. 

A 9d. bottle of Mason's « 
Essence makes 100 glasses — 
of Ginger Wine—as good as •— 
Ginger Wine can be. « 


Buy a bottle to-day from 
your GROCER, STORES 
or CHEMIST* or tend 1/<* 
and tve will post a bottle and 
give uoa name of nearest agent. 


g HEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., NOTTINGHAM g 


Tales Told by Saladin’s Friend 


T T seems odd to call a book new which 
* was written in the days of Saladin, 
but the Autobiography of Ousama is 
new to England, at any rate. It has 
had a strange history. 

There was once a Mahommcdan named 
Mourschid who reigned over the moun¬ 
tain principality of Scliaidzar, near 
Antioch. He loved two things above 
all else—his religion and hunting. One 
day would be spent in fasting and 
reading the Koran, the next ill riding 
forth with his four sons, a host of 
squires, falconers, greyhounds, cheetahs, 
and falcons, to hunt every sort of 
creature from grouse to lions. Thus 
his whole life was divided until the 
Crusaders came and tried to take 
possession of the Holy Land. 

Then Mourschid and his sons devoted 
themselves to fighting those they called 
the Franks. 

One of Mourscliid’s sons, Ousama, 
was born in 1095 and died in 1188, 
so that lie lived through the most 
exciting period of the Crusades. The 
Christians captured Jerusalem and 
Antioch a few years after his birth, and 
Saladin won back Jerusalem in the 
year before Ousama’s death. 

A Hero Greater Than Saladin 

In his old age Ousama wrote down his 
recollections. lie had much to tell of 
battles, and much to say about his 
father, who was to him even a greater 
hero than Saladin. No one was so good 
at organising a hunting party as 
Mourschid, said his son, proudly. And 
then how pious he was I He had copied 
out the. whole Koran 43 times ! 

Ousama wrote also of favourite horses, 
and of a pet falcon which always slept 
in his father's bedroom on a folded 
fur cloak, and of an old nurse who 
brought iip throe generations of his 
family. One day he found her grumbling 
as she washed a towel. 

“ I can’t get the smell of cheese out 
of it. They have been touching it with 
hands soiled in cheese,” she said. 

Then Ousama pointed out that the 
piece of soap she was using to wash it 
was really a piece of cliccse. 

But Ousama wrote of graver themes. 
He told of Saladin’s generosity to him. 
ITc also told of the Sultan’s rutliless- 
ncss in war. lie recalled the story of 
a servant who followed Ouasma’s 
uncle Nasr when lie was taken prisoner 
by King Roudwan. Nasr’s tent was 
closely guarded, but the servant was 


allowed to go in and out freely while lie 
waited on his master. One night they 
changed clothes, and Nasr escaped. 

Next day the guards discovered the 
servant dressed in his master’s clothes,' 
and dragged him before Roudwan, who 
said : " Do you not fear that I shall 
behead you ? ” 

" My lord,” said the man, “ you may 
cut off my head, but I shall be happy 
because my master issafe.” 

Then Roudwan loaded him with gifts 
and sent him after Nasr. 

Ousama had a high, opinion of the 
courage and honour of Arab women. 
After a great battle in April, 1109, in 
which the enemy were beaten off, 
lie found his mother and sister sitting 
on a high balcony looking over a valley. 
The mother meant to hurl her daughter 
down rather than let her be taken 
prisoner, and the daughter was content. 

Women’s Wit and Courage 

Medieval women had wit as well as 
courage. - Ousama tells of a Turk who 
was journeying along with a woman 
and some merchandise. Robbers 
attacked them, the Turk drew his 
bow but tlio string snapped and he 
was driven off. 

The woman then said : “ Take the 
merchandise, but let me ransom myself 
with a pearl necklace which the Turk 
carries. Send one of your number with 
me after him, and all will be well.” 

When they had almost caught up the 
Turk the woman shouted : 

” I have come to bo ransomed by the 
necklace you carry in your boot.” 

The Turk dismounted, drew off his 
boot, took something out, and soon put 
the robbers to flight. The necklace was, 
in truth, a fresh bowstring. 

All these tales and many more did 
Ousama write in the long ago. 

In 1880 a famous French Orientalist, 
I-favtwig Dcrenbourg, chanced upon the 
manuscript, which had long lain neglec¬ 
ted in the Kscurial. It was translated 
into French just eight centuries after 
Ousama’s birth, and a German edition 
followed in 1905. Now Dr. George 
Potter has given an English dress to the 
Autobiography of Ousama (published by 
Routledgo at 12s. 6d.), 

That a book written at the Court 
,of Saladin chances to be a new book in 
the reign of George the Fifth, and a 
very fascinating one it is to all lovers 
of medieval history. 


God Save 

T o British people who live beyond 
the seas the King is the personal 
symbol of British unity in a degree that 
many do not realise at home. 

A letter from a reader of the C.N. 
who lives in a part of British Columbia 
farther north than any other surveyed 
section except one illustrates how 
.spontaneously " The King ” comes into 
the minds of young and old when fidelity 
to tradition is called for. 

Three generations of a family live 
there amid wooded mountains. Two 
of the daughters were picking wild fruit 
on a raspberry patch when a forest 
fire was borne toward them and they 
had to run to escape it. Less than a mile 
from the fire was the family home with 


the King 

four children, the oldest nine. Thcj' 
were hastily carried off to their grand¬ 
mother’s house as the fire approached 
tlicir own home. Naturally they were 
frightened by the excitement, and it 
was grandmother’s task to steady them. 

First (wise lady) she gave them 
something to cat, and then said: 
“ And now we must sing together. 
Shall we sing Dare to be a Daniel ? 
Whereupon the boy of nine said : “ Don’t 
you think. Grandma, wo had better 
sing God Save the King ? ” 

So that was what they sang to pull 
themselves together. ■ 

There is a good deal of significance 
in that little story from out of the dis¬ 
tant forest. 


Telephoning Smith 


T elephoning to Smith is not such an 
easy matter if one forgets his tele¬ 
phone number. Tire London Telephone 
Directory has about 3000 subscribers 
of this name, 35 John Smiths alone ! - 
But before you start searching in the 
many columns of addresses for your 
■ particular Smith you must first be 
something of a champion weight-lifter, 
for tlie latest edition of the Telephone 
Directory weighs five pounds and lias 
1500 pages. 

Two editions of this monumental 
work arc issued every year, and each 
time it is found necessary to make about 


50,000 alterations and additions. Nearly 
1100 tons of paper arc heeded for the 
printing, which is' done at the rate of 
20,000 copies a day. 

The Post Office officials will soon be 
faced with a difficult problem if tlio 
telephone service increases much faster. 
More than 12,000 names have been 
added to the directory since last March, 
needing 50 now pages. The problem 
was solved two years ago by printing 
three columns on a page instead of two ; 
but a -5 lb. book cannot be enlarged 
indefinitely, and some other idea will 
have to be thought Out. 
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ITALY’S WONDERFUL 
PICTURES 

THE GREAT SHOW AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE 

A Gallery Never Seen Before 
Under One Roof 

THE WORLD’S BEST ART 

At Burlington House are assembled 
hundreds of paintings by the Italian 
masters who for three centuries beautified 
the churches and palaces of their land. 

They reproduced on these canvases 
the men and women of their time, 
the way they dressed, the things they 
did, the cities, the houses, and the 
lovely country where their lives were 
spent, and in a great measure the spirit 
and feeling of the Italian people of 
Italy’s great age. 

From Venice and Florence 

Here to Piccadilly have come many 
painters whose work and fame have 
come down through the centuries, 
widening and increasing, and destined 
to endure for centuries more. There 
is the stately and austere Tintoretto 
from Venice who painted till he was 
ninety; and there is the gentle Fra 
Angelico from Florence who painted 
in the cells of his fellow monks at 
San Marco a lovely little fresco for 
each on the walls. 

Many are the pictures of Holy Family 
and saint which these Italian masters 
drew, and that is why'we think they 
bring back before us the spirit of the 
time when they were painted. They 
did not belong to the great cities only, 
Romo and Venice, Florence and Naples, 
Milan and Genoa, Verona and Bologna 
and Padua. Little towns had their great 
painters and their noble masterpieces. 

It is as if Maidstone and Reading 
and Nottingham and Leeds would have 
their masterpieces to put in the parish 
church or the town hall. If they had 
not a great painter among their towns¬ 
men they summoned one from the 
greater cities of Umbria or Tuscany to 
come to paint a picture for them to be 
the glory of the town and its delight. 

A Picture for the Town 

Rich people, merchants and nobles, 
entered into the spirit of it all. They 
would have a master painter, a Duccio, 
a Mantegna, or a Perugino, to paint for 
them a picture of the Madonna and 
Child to be presented to the town. 

For reward the pious donor would 
have his own portrait and that of his 
wife painted small and tucked away 
in a corner among the kneeling saints 
in the picture. Thus is their piety 
remembered. 

Among the painters just named is 
Duccio. He must be carefully studied 
at Burlington House, for he was one 
of the first Italian masters to break away 
from 1 the stiff old Byzantine stylo of 
painting which had lasted a thousand 
years and to paint men and women as 
they j really were. After him followed 
such I painters as Simon Martino from 
Siena—everyone should look at him, 
for many people go to Siena to examine 
his work in the Palazzo Publico, though 
Pisa sends these pictures to Piccadilly. 

The Goldsmith Painters 

The whole history of Italian painting 
can hero be traced from these pioneers 
to the Pollainlos, who were called the 
goldsmith painters because they de¬ 
signed for goldsmiths; they gave the 
first impulse to the great Renaissance 
of painting in the 15th century. 

There are so many others who carried 
on the torch that there is scarcely 
space to mention them. There is 
Botticelli, whose Venus' Rising from 
the Sea has been reproduced on picture 
postcards for all the world to see. 
Some say that the shell in which she 
floats was painted afterwards. 

There are glorious Titian and superb 
Raphael. There is Perugino with his 


PEACE ENEMIES 
DEFEATED 

The Quarrelling Party 
in Germany 

YOUNG PLAN TO GO 
FORWARD 

Once again a very foolish attempt to 
make Germany quarrel with her credi¬ 
tors has been handsomely defeated. 

The Nationalist Party, representing 
the old military and aristocratic influ¬ 
ence which led Germany into the war, 
wanted the people to throw out the 
War Debts settlement known as the 
Young Plan which their Government 
had made. So they brought in a Bill 
which they called a “ Bill against the 
Enslavement of the German People,” 
and when this was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority they demanded 
that it should be referred to a vote of 
the whole nation called a Referendum. 

Just Enough Votes 

In Germany a referendum can only 
be taken after at least a tenth of the 
electorate has confirmed the demand for 
it in a preliminary ballot. Germany 
has 42 million voters and in the prelimi¬ 
nary ballot just enough votes were 
secured to enable the referendum to go 
on. But to carry the Bill it was neces¬ 
sary that half the electorate (21 millions) 
should vote for it. Actually, there were 
less than six millions votes for it, besides 
the few hundred thousands who troubled 
to vote against it, whereas at the last 
General Election the Parties now sup¬ 
porting the Bill received over seven 
million votes. 

The result of the referendum has 
brought great and , deserved discredit 
on the Nationalist Party, and even 
before the voting the mere proposal to 
hold it had broken up the Party. 
Whether it will reunite under new 
leaders remains to be seen. 

A GENERAL ELECTION 
Evypt Ends the Dictatorship 

Egypt has had her General Election, 
and now there is a Parliament which 
can accept in her name the agreement 
with Britain reached by her Dictator, 
Mahmoud Pasha. 

It is an agreement on the four points 
held over for discussion when Britain 
gave a Parliament to Egypt eight years 
ago. It concerns the future govern¬ 
ment of the Sudan, justice for foreign 
residents, and the defence of Egypt and 
the Suez Canal against foreign attack. 

These matters have been in dispute 
for many years, and when an Egyptian 
Government was found ready to make 
a reasonable settlement Britain required 
that the confirmation of the settlement 
must come from the Egyptian people 
through their Parliament. As King 
Fuad and his Prime Minister had been 
trying to govern without a Parliament, 
this meant a General Election and an 
end to the Dictatorship. 

At the election almost every seat has 
been won by the popular Party (the 
Wafd), and Mahmoud Pasha has been 
replaced by its leader, Nahas Pasha. 
He and his friends are understood to 
approve generally of the Treaty, but, 
curiously enough, little or nothing was 
heard of it during the election. 


Continued tcom the previous column 

marvellous colour, and Carpaccio who 
painted the St. Ursula which every 
schoolgirl knows. There are Tiepolo who 
painted ceilings, and Giorgione, a very 
rare painter; and Filippo Lippi who 
painted his gentle wife in many of 
his pictures. There are Masaccio, a 
great fresco painter ; Andrea del Sarto, 
about whom Browning wrote a poem ; 
Correggio whoso best is in Parma ; Piero 
da Cosimo—his best is in our own 
National Gallery. But at Burlington 
House all the painters of Italy and 
nearly every Italian city find a place. 
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THE SHADOW Lt'S 


CHAPTER 31 

The Seven Swordsmen 

Deter drew closer. Major Chris did not 
*• pass him the letter but, having slowly 
flattened it out on his knoos; remarked : 

“ '1'here's no need to read it out word for 
word'; it will be better if I give you the 
gist of it, Peter. First, I wonder if you 
know wliat it lias to do with ? " 

" X can’t guess ! ” he exclaimed. 

” Well, Peter, on the day that poor Odin 
ivas killed I was pondering over one or two 
little incidents,' and on one especially. And 
something kept stirring at the back of my 

mind, and made me wish I was better up 
Vi modern affairs. Comparatively modern 
affairs, I should say. Did you ever hear 
of the War of the Seven Swordsmen ? ” 

“ Never,” said Peter, and stared. 

" No, I suppose you weren’t born then. 
It was—let me see—-yes, two years before 
the Great War,” said Major Chris, glancing 
at the letter. " Well, I had a hazy recollec¬ 
tion , of .hearing about it myself, but I 
couldn't remember any particulars or even 
how the affair got known by that name, 
and accordingly I wrote off to this friend of 

mine, and asked him to write me all he 
could about it. lie's a man who has 
knocked about all over the world, and knows 
South America from end to end." 

■. Peter was staring .still and a little 
bewildered. What was Major Chris coming 
to ? Why had he written off to his friend ? 
What had South America and that oddly 
named war to do with the secret or mystery 
of Falcon's Flight ? 

" All in good time,” sighed Major Chris, 
reading his thoughts. Ho tapped the 
letter. ” Now this is what my friend tells 
me. It happened in one of those South 
American States in which they are always 
having, or were always having in those 
days, revolutions and upsets. About two 
or three years, as I’ve said, before our 
Great War, the government of this South 
American state had been seized by a dic¬ 
tator who was particularly* corrupt and 
vindicative and hated. But lie had a very 
strong army, Peter. And lie paid them 
royally. And therefore the army was loyal. 
But the people groaned under him.” 

Major Chris paused to take breath, for 
much talking still taxed him. 

” Well, Peter, seven brave men banded 
together to head and lead a rising against 
this v ile tyrant. TJicse seven men—they 
were heroes everyone, Peter—took a 
solemn vow that until they had either over¬ 
thrown him or perished they .would never 
return the swords they had drawn to their 
sheaths.” 

Peter listened with lips slightly parted ; 
his face had changed colour. 

” Some say that they threw away the 
sheaths of their swords. My friend is not 
sure of that,” Major Chris went on slowly. 
“ But it is certain that the seven took 
this vow never to sheathe their swords till 
they had overthrown the dictator or them¬ 
selves had. perished. So their rising was 
christened the War.of the Seven Swordsmen.” 

" What happened to them ? ” gasped 
Peter tinder his breath, 

“ This is what happened. They put up a 
heroic, fight against tremendous odds, 
for the dictator could place ten trained men 
into the field for every one of theirs. 
Eventually, at the storming of Pedros cl 
Dios, the big battle which ended the rising, 
otic of the seven was killed. The other 
six were rushed off the field by their men, 
who were devoted to them. But the 
dictator, stronger than ever, put a price on 
their heads. He was afraid of them, you 
see, and he publicly declared that lie would 
give the country no rest till the whole six 
were slain or accounted for. He offered 
a huge -reward for each one of them who 
.should lie delivered to him,' alive or dead." 

Peter sat mutely till Major Chris could 
proceed. - ■ ■ 

“ Well, I’eter, three of them were taken 
and shamefully executed. Two escaped to 
the United States. Of these two, one is 
known to have died almost immediately 
from the wounds he received at Pedros 
cl'Dios. The death of his companion was 
reported soon afterwards.” 

■ “ The death of the second one who escaped 

to America ? ” 

“ Yes, Peter. So we have one of the 
Seven Swordsmen killed at Pedros cl Dios, 
three taken and executed, one dying later 
of his wounds, and one reported dead. Have 
.you'got that in mind, Peter ? ” 

Peter nodded. - His companion glanced 
light'and left, scanned the letter a moment, 
and went on in undertones. • ■ 

“ The seventh Swordsman, Peter ? What 
happened to him ? Tlic other six were 


South Americans by birth, but the seventh 
wasn’t. He was believed to have been an 
Englishman, though he called himself by 
a Spanish name and spoke Spanish like a 
native. And, by all accounts, Peter, ac¬ 
cording to what my friend writes, this 
seventh swordsman was the bravest, the 
most reckless, the most generous, the most 
chivalrous of them all." 

Why had the tired voice grown almost 
reverent ? And what made Peter’s eyes 
shine so, though he trembled ?■ 

“ This seventh swordsman, this reputed 
Englishman, was always very reticent, so 
my friend says. But what became of him ? 
At the storming of Pedros cl Dios he was 
seen fighting desperately until he went 
down. Then his servant, who through all 
the campaign had never left' his master’s 
side, was seen to put his body on to a horse 
and to gallop off with it. Neither was seen 
again. The seventh . swordsman- just 
vanished. He was never traced, Peter.” 

" But had no one any idea where he’d 
go ic, Major Chris ? ” . 

” Yes; there was a great deal of specu¬ 
lation. In South America I believe they 
speculate still. There are three theories 
offered. One is that he was dead when his 
faithful servant carried him off.” 

” Yes ? ” said Peter, and waited. 

” But Some people believe that he and his 
servant were captured, and were either 
secretly executed or are still held in secret 
imprisonment. There is no trace of their 
execution. And it hasn’t been proved or 
disproved that they are in prison." . 

” Yes ? ” said Peter again. 

" And the third explanation, the most 
popular one, Peter, is that the seventh 
swordsman made good his escape to his own 
country, where he is living quietly under his 
real name.” 

In unsteady tones Peter uttered : 

“.What does your friend think ? ” 

" He thinks the third explanation most 
probable, Peter.” 

Between them fell silence, neither looked 
at the other ; it was almost as though they 
feared to let their eyes meet. Peter began to 
pluck restlessly at the grass. Major Chris 
had taken the letter and now his thin fingers 
were tearing it and tearing it into small 
shreds. I.ettcr and envelope he tore them 


both into fragments. Then he beckoned to 
Peter, and spoke again. 

“ Take these,” he bade. “ Don’t scatter 
any. But burn them. Put them inyour 
pocket now. Carefully, Peter. Go straight 
to the kitchen when wc get in, concoct 
a message from me to cook about my 
broth, and burn them in her grate.” 

Peter nodded, and placed the scraps in his 
breast pocket. Something told him that his 
companion had not finished. And yet lie was 
startled enough by the words that came next. 

“ Peter, think hard, and be quite sure 
before you answer: What were the cotours 
of that ribbon you found on the sivord ? ” 

" Black and white and yellow. Three 
colours,” lie breathed. 

“ Can you guess the last thing my friend 
tells me ill that letter ? ” 

Peter’s voice shook. ” Yes. I’ve guessed 
it,” he said in a whisper. 

" When the Seven Swordsmen began tlieir 
campaign they raised a rallying flag, the 
flag of revolt. Its colours were black, white, 
and yellow,” said Major Chris gravely. 

" And each of flic seven-” 

“ Yes, Peter, each of the seven, but none 
of tlieir followers, twisted a black-wliite-and- 
ycllovv ribbon round liis sword’s sheath in 
token of the vow they had taken together.” 

CHAPTER 32 

Patrol 

It was after meditating a few moments 
*■ that Peter put his next question, very 
quietly: “Was Colonel Grevel • a colonel 
before our Great War ? " 

“ No. He joined the Army when tlie 
Great War broke out. He joined and rose 
from the ranks." 

“ Where was he, Major Chris, before the 
Great War ? ” 

“ I'll tell you,” said Major Chris, nodding. 
“ Nine or ten years at least before the Great 
War Colonel Grovel—Mr. Grevel, as lie then 
was, and without any expectation of 
succeeding to Falcon’s Flight—left England 
with an exploring expedition to Central 
America. He was quite a y*oung man then 
and unmarried. Two years afterwards the 
explorers returned without him. They had 
done tlieir job, but ho had stayed behind to 
wander about, they reported. Well, after 
that lie wasn't heard of again until. lie 
reappeared in England at the end of 1914 
to join up against Germany. He brought 
back a wife with him—•—” 


Jacko Carries the Suitcase 


J acko declared he was the unluckicst 
being in Monkcyville. 

Mother said, " Nonsense I • There’s no 
such thing as luck. When things go 
wrong with you, dear, I’m afraid you've 
only yourself to blame.” 


As Jacko ran out into the hall after 
breakfast that morning lie noticed a 
suitcase lying on the table. 

" That’s Uncle’s ! ”* lie exclaimed. 
" I'll carry it to tlie station for him. 
He’ll have to give me something for 



But Jacko wouldn’t believe that. 
“ I’ve been as good as gold ever since 
Uncle William came into the house,” lie 
cried, “ and he hasn’t even taken me to 
the Pictures ! 

“ Well, well! ’’.said his mother, " But 
you’ve forgotten wliat happormyl at the 
barber’s. If anyone had dabbed a lot of 
nasty soap in your mouth you wouldn’t 
have been exactly pleased about it, 
would you ? ” 

“ But I didn’t know it was Uncle 
William,” persisted Jacko. " And be¬ 
sides, T apologised—and Father gave me 
a hiding. And that's the end of it.” 

It didn’t seem to be. Uncle William 
was a cautious man, and, not knowing 
wliat Jacko might be up to next, he 
took care to keep well out of his way— 
right up to the very last day* of his visit. 


that,” he added under his breath, 

On the way to the station he ran 
up against a man who was trying to 
take an obstinate pig to market. 

J acko laughed so much and 1 ost so much 
time watching the fun that lie arrived 
at the station as the train was almost 
due to start. 

Uncle William was in a rare state. 

“ It’s all right. Uncle! ” shouted 
Jacko, waving the bag. “ I’ve got it! ” ! 

Unfortunately at that moment some¬ 
thing clicked, the bag flew open,’and oiit 
fell every precious thing in it ! Before 
you could say “ Jack Robinson ” the 
platform was strewn with half the con¬ 
tents of Uncle’s wardrobe. 

What Jacko got for liis pains was not 
half a crown but a good sound box on 
the ears. 


” Our Mrs. Grevel ? ” 

” Yes, Peter. Our Mrs. Grevel. All 
Englishwoman, as you can sec for yourself, 
whom lie had met in his wanderings. But, 
although I saw a lot of him when we were 
serving, together in France and although 
he spoke to me of his wife nowand then, he 
never told me, Peter, just where he had 
met her or what he was doing at tlie time 
lie met her. And although they are now my 
two dearest friends in the world, neither of 
them speaks of the days before marriage.” 

Peter kept silent. Ho was drinking in 
every word of the story. 

“ As I have told you, Grevel did splendidly 
on active service ; I10 was as brave as a 
lion and showed all the qualities of the born 
leader ; his men would have followed him 
anywhere. I served under liim, and I’tl 
have given my life for him," said Major 
Chris simplj’. ” Instead of that, Peter, lie 
risked his life for mine. He saved my life; 
and after the War was cleaned lip lie had 
me brought down here and gave me a home. 
So I owe liim a good deal, don’t I ? I’d like 
to repay* it.” 

" Oil, I do wish I could help you more, 
Major Chris,” 

" You’re the man who counts, you’re the 
man I depend on,” said Major Chris with a 
little frown against sentiment. “ Well, in 
the meanwhile, that is in 1916, Grevel 
comes unexpectedly into the possession of 
this property. And now you know as much 
as I do, friend Peter.” 

Shyly watching liis companion’s lined 
face and wasted frame, Peter waited with 
a question upon his lips. " Is the price still 
on the seventh Swordsman’s head ? " lie 
whispered at last. 

"I believe so," said Major Chris, nodding, 
f Although there was a general amnesty 
after their rising had beeh crushed, the 
survivors of the Seven were expressly left 
out of that pardon. On the contrary, 
indeed, as I told y*ou just now, a large price 
was specially* offered for them dead or alive.” 

“ And is the dictator they rose against 
still in power ? ” 

" Yes, and ruling more harshly. He’s a 
vindictive brute, Peter. He never forgives. 

I have no doubt lie would give a great deal 
to get hold of the seventh Swordsman. If 
only," Major Chris explained meditatively, 

” in order to ensure his son’s succession to 
the dictatorship. For so long as that 
Swordsman survives.I10 can’t feel too safe. 
For remember the oath—there's one un¬ 
sheathed sword waiting still, Peter.” 

Major Chris passed his hand across liis 
brow as lie finished. ” You can take me in 
now,” lie littered in a weak voice. And 
without another word—blit with how much 
to think of I—Peter slowly* pushed'the chair 
back and then went to the kitchen where 
lie completed liis errand. 

Two days later Peter wrote in liis diary : 

There is a horrible feeling of tension in 
the house. Last night the falcon flew again, 
It came from the moor just at dusk. Wo 
all saw it, and I thought at first that Mrs. 
Grevel was going to faint. 

And on the following day : 

Yesterday* morning Major Chris had to 
keep to his room again, so I went by my*sel£ 
for a walk on the moor. I went as far as 
the Devil's Chimney and was scrambling 
about there when whom should I run into 
but Mrs. Mandeverell. She told me all 
about her health, liow much better she felt 
since she’d come to Riding, and that sort of 
thing, and then she began to ask how Major 
Chris was. I know Major Chris would hate 
being gossiped about so I changed the 
subject to collecting butterflies. She said, 
yes, once or twice she bad seen Mr. Scliarnov 
in chase of them. Then I made an excuse and 
got away from her ; I hope I wasn’t rude. 

On my* return I found that a new Great 
Dane had arrived. It had been brought over 
from Market Torridge. But it wasn’t alone, 
There were three Airedale terriers with it, 
huge dogs, all for the Colonel, He had all 
four 011 tlie terrace when I arrived, with 
Abbot there ; they had got to know Abbot 
already but they* set up a growling at me. 
Colonel Grovel told ine to go indoors and 
fetch Mr. Scharner, and when I’d brought 
him out the Colonel made us stand together 
while lie led each dog up to us. lie started 
with the Great Dane. ” Now, you see these 
two people ? You have got to know them,” 
he told it, " and make friends of them.” It 
■snifled at us. Wepatted it on the head and 
Colonel Grevel made us speak ■ to it three 
or four times. " So that it shall recognise 
your voices,” lie said. Then bile by* one 
the Airedales. The Colonel said, ” Now 
they know every*onc in the house, Abbot.” 
Then lie walked a few yards with Abbot, 
speaking very* earnestly* in an undertone. 

V Two by day, Abbot ”—-I caught that, 

" And two by night.” i 

■ TO BE CONTINUED 
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THE RUIN OF ENGLAND 
A Crime at the Gate of Heaven 


All who love our matchless countryside and would 
save it from the destruction now going on all round us 
should read the article by the Editor of the C.N. 
appearing in the coming issue of My Magazine, ready 
everywhere on January'15. We take these words from it: 

We are the first of all the generations to know these 
Islands well, and we are spoiling them. We are looking 
on at the ruin of a countryside that is fit to be the gate of 
heaven itself. 

A bitter contrast it is to think of the England we in¬ 
herited from our fathers and the England we are leaving 
to our children. Here it is, set in the very centre of the 
land of the world, as if it were its heart of hearts. We 
have this matchless possession, and what are we doing 
with it ? We are allowing it to become a rubbish heap. 
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Food that will make you bigger—stronger—full 
of energy ! Food that is good to eat, too. 

“Force" will do all that because it is made 
from the whole of the wheat—Nature’s energy 
food. It contains all the elements that will make 
you fit — fit for more games and for more work. 
With hot or cold milk the crackly flakes make 
the most delicious dish for breakfast or supper. 

Send the coupon below for a sample packet of 
“Force” and get Mother to try it for your 
breakfast. 



EMPIRE PRODUCE-MADE IN CANADA 

it's Wheat — flaked. 


FREE—A "SUNNY JIM ” GAME 
SAMPLE OF "FORCE” 


AND 


\ 1 Vri 

"i A 

Send on a post-card yourname and address, to theaddress below. C/y.- y . \ 1 

This is all that is necessary for you to receive, free of all charge, a " 
jolly winter game invented by “ Sunny Jim,” and a sample packet 
of his famous “ Force ” flakes. 

“ SUNNY JIM," 

c/o A. C. FINCKEN & CO. (Sole Consignees »FORCE”) 

197, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

(This offer applies only in GREAT BRITAIN and NORTHERN IRELAND) 



Two Stirring Stories for Boys! 


Read them in 

CHUMS 

The Paper for Manly Boys. Saturdays 2d. 


THE ISLAND OF SECRETS 

by John Hunter 

John Hunter is one of the most famous story writers for boys. 
The first instalment of " The Island of Secrets " appears in this 
week's " Chums ’’—now on sale. This is a story bristling with 
exciting adventures with a background of mystery that deepens 
with every chapter—begin it today! 

ROGUES OF THE “ROARING GLORY” 

by S. Walkey 

A yarn of the Spanish Main and a breathless search for a 
treasure-galleon ! Read how the “ Rogues of the Roaring 
Glory ” became the terror of seas. You can begin, this great 
story by a master story teller in " Chums ” today. 
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The Children’? Newspaper 
will be delivered everv week 
at any house in "the world 
forils. a year See below 



THE BRAN TUB 

Men in a Crowd 

y\T an athletic meeting one- 
third of the spectators wore 
trilby hats, one-fifth wore caps, 
one-tenth of the difference between 
these two were bareheaded, and 
680 wore bowler hats. 

As there was no one wearing 
any other form of headgear, how 
many spectators were there f 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name L-eese? 

This surname is believed to be 
a variation of leas, meaning 
meadows, and no doubt origin¬ 
ated from the fact that an ancestor 
of the present-day Leeses lived 
near or owned certain leas so that 
he was known as, say, John of 
the Leas, and later he or his 
descendants were called 'by the 
surname Leas which, in course of 
time, was changed into Leese. 

Stamps for a Little Country 

The tiny State of Andorra has 
just issued its first series of 
postage stamps. The low values 
consist of a series of views of the 
country and the peseta values 



picture a group of eight members 
of the General Council of Andorra. 

Our illustrations show the 
General Council, S. Juan de 
Caselles, S. Julia de Loria, and 
Santa Coloma. 

The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Ship. Ships were not always 
the majestic and graceful vessels 
they are today. The first ships 
were nothing more than trunks of 
trees, with a place hollowed out 
for the boatman to sit in ; and 
on account of this fact -the old 
root word Shop, to dig or hollow 
out, came td be used for the rude 
boats of our forefathers. 

With slightly varied spellings, 
as in the case’of our word ship, 
this has passed into many Euro¬ 
pean languages. When we call 
the Olympic or the Mauretania a 
fine ship we are really saying that 
it is a fine dug-out. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the 
Soutii and 
Uranus is in 
the South- 
West. No 
planets are 
visible in the 
morning. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 6 p.m. on January 14. 

A Word Diamond 

The seven clues given below 
indicate seven words which, 
when placed one under the other, 
will form a diamond of words. 

The head of a child. On behalf 
of. Visages. Nut from a palm. 
French writer. Heavenly body. 
Tail of a rodent. Anmer next meek 

The Worst Volcanic Eruption 

] N August, 1SS3, two-thirds of 
the Island of fCrakatoa was 
blown to pieces by a volcanic 
eruption, the biggest in modern, 
times. A cubic mile of earth and 
lava was Hung into the sky, and 
an air wave laden with volcanic 
dust circled the Earth four times, 
causing remarkably vivid sunsets. 

Thirty-five thousand lives were 
lost as a result of the explosion, 
and the noise of it 'was heard 
2000 miles away in Australia. 



Diagonal Acrostic 

pii.L in letters to make the 
words described. When this 
has been done correctly the 
diagonal line, represented by 
noughts, makes the name of a fish. 
Alone. 

Position. 
Travellers. 
Pleasing 
Ramble. 

Spring flower. 
Midday meal. 
Banana. 

Answer next week 


0 ******* 
***Q**H< * 

*****Q** 


Icl On Parle Fran?ais 



Uu panier Un escarbot Un bat 
Les provisions sont dans le panier. 
Les escarbpts sont des coleoptires. 
On joue au cricket avec des bats.. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A New Year Patty 
There were 

two girls and two run i RT M A r 
boys with their K 1 s 1 M AS 
f a t h e r a n d a a e n h a e f i 
mother and their MINCEMEAT 
mother’s father p | d h d ekre 
and mother. 


Changed Heads Who Was He. P 
Bent.'Dent. The poet wiio 
Rent.- Tent, missed his mark was 

Went. Vent. Robert Southey 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Reading Across: 1. Errand. 7. Egg-case. 13. Industrious 
insects. 14. Fruit of the oak. 16. Greek Cupid. 17. A vegetable. 
18. Floors of a building. 20. Pile on cloth. 21. Supports. 23. 
Sailing vessel of the Mediterranean. 25. French for and. 26. Bachelor 
of Arts*. 27. Alabama*. 29. Automobile Association*. 30. Pro¬ 
noun. 32. Strength. 34. Inhabitants of Latvia. 37. A pointer. 
39. Ancient missile. 41. Part of the arm. 43. Possessive pronoun. 
44. Go on. 45. Elastic fluid. 

Reading Down : 1. Chart. 2. Not capable. 3. Heavenly body. 
4. Steamship*. 5. Cereals. 6. Non-commissioned officer*. 7. Crude 
metal. 8. Kind of quartz. 9. Same as 30 across. 10. Tiie white-tailed 
sea eagle. 11. Carriage. 12. Poisonous snake. 15. Spoken. 18. Stout 
pole. 19. Something sat on. 22. Wind instrument. 24. To wash. 
25. Every one separately. 27. Pertaining to aviation. 28. Plant 
having bitter juice. 31. Terminates. 32. Animal’s hairy covering. 33. 
Wheeled vehicle. 35. Female sheep. 36. Bend in the middle. 38. French 
for Hie. 40. Roman Catholic*. 42. Chemical symbol for sodium. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world lor 
14s. 6d. ayear.(Canada 14s.) 

Dr MERRYMAN 

One-Sided 

5usin : What is a monoplane? 

Sammy : An aeroplane with 
only one wing. . 

Susie : Which side is it on ? 

Efficiency 

J^orody doubted the professor’s 
great knowledge, but un¬ 
happily he was not possessed of 
the knack of passing it on in an 
interesting manner. So it some¬ 
times happened that a student 
would fall asleep during a lecture. 
One day he addressed a particu¬ 
larly bad offender, and said, not 
unkindly : 

“ I’ll teach you, young man, to 
fall asleep during my lectures."” 

“ "Fpo late, sir,” replied the 
undergraduate. “ I’ve learned 
already.” 


Winter Quarters 



A CAST-orr top-hat in a ditch 
May well prove most attrac¬ 
tive 


To Beetle Boys when winter 
storms 

Are blustering and- active. ’ 

Said Bert (above) to Bob,, his 
chum, 

“ Our prospect now is bright! 
Here is our home till Spring 
arrives." 

And Bobby answered “ Right! ” 

But then he had a funny thought, 
And added: “,1’m rheumatic, 

So while you use the damp ground- 
floor, 

I’ll occupy the hat-tic 1 ” 

The Only Difference 

Qustomer : ■ You say you have 
sultanas - at sevenpence and 
at ninepence a pound ? What is 
tiie difference ? 

Shop Assistant (under notice of 
dismissal): Twopence, madam. 

Other Days Other Ways 

gMiTii : Motoring lias changed 
' tilings.. 

Brown : Yes ; my wife used to 
have seven dresses to go to one 
hotel, and now she lias one dress 
and' we' go to seven hotels. 


Callum the Hunter 


FIVE-MINUTE. STORY 

C allum ■ is a handsome 
Scotch terrier. His coat 
is black and rough. He lias a 
pair of bright black eyes and 
the wisest face you ever saw- 
But he isn't nearly so wise as 
he looks. 

If you say ” Walk ” to him 
lie gets quite excited, 'and 
jumps about your feet and 
pretends to bite your ankles. 
He always wants to go to the 
golf links although he has 
been told many times that the 
notice says “No dogs allowed.” 

The reason he likes the golf 
course is that there are rabbit 
holes in it; Callum is quite 
sure that some day he will 
catch a rabbit. His master 
and mistress tell him that if 
he wants to be useful he 
should ' try to catch mice. 


Callum cocks his head to one 
side and gazes at the mouse¬ 
holes, but nothing happens. 

One day lie followed his 
mistress who went to call on 
the lady next door. This lady 
had been reading the news¬ 
paper. When she saw her 
visitors she jumped up and 
made Callum’s mistress sit in 
her cosy chair by the fire. 
Her newspaper fell on the 
floor. Callum, who had crept 
under the chair, sniffed it 
and then decided to have a nap. 

He never knew if he dreamed 
it or if some one said ‘‘Mice ! ” 
Anyway Callum was now 
wide awake, looking in aston¬ 
ishment at the fallen paper. 
It was moving ! Someone was 
pulling it about, rustling it and 
tearing it. A mouse, of course! 


© 

Very cautiously he crept 
nearer to the mysterious 
paper. He kept his eyes fixed 
bn one particular corner. By 
the rustling he knew that that 
was the place where the 
mouse was hidden. 

“ I must be careful,” he said 
to himself and crept nearer still. 

The hidden creature must 
have heard him, for a small 
furry paw darted out and 
“ Woof!" Callum got a soft 
blow on his nose. Next 
instant there was nothing" to 
be seen. 

Callum lowered his head 
and peered anxiously at the 
mystery. He uttered a soft 
little grunt. 

“ Did you speak ? ” asked 
the unseen. Then appeared 
a pair of bright eyes looking 


slyly over the edge of the 
paper. Out came a paw and 
Callum received another cuff. 

“ Curiouscr and curiouscr,” 
thought Callum. Although he 
had got two blows he had a 
feeling that they were given 
in a friendly manner. 

“Let’s have a game,” he 
said and wagged his tail. 
Like lightning the hidden 
animal hurled itself at him 
and spat in his face ! 

Callum retreated backwards. 
But lie still thought th is strange 
creature wanted to play a 
game. So lie said " Boof! " 

" Miouiv ! ” said the other. 

“ Just look at Callum play¬ 
ing with my kitten," said the 
lady-next-door. “ I told you 
I had to get a cat to keep 
down the mice.” 


,For 
your 

throat 

TheVAllcnburys’Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
- are manufactured from 
pure glycerine and the 
fresh juice of choice ripe 
black currants by a special 
process which conserves 
the full value and flavour 
of the fruit. They have 
a demulcent and .mildly 
astringent effect,, most 
useful in .allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 
They dissolve slowly and 
uniformly, and have a 
delicious, slightly _ acidu¬ 
lous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 




Jack Sprat could eat no fat 
His wife could eat no lean 
So it came to pass between 
them both 

They licked the platter clean. 

But when they tasted H.P. Sauce 
They’d nought to grumble at 
They both could eat their share 
of lean 

And both their share of fat 


Ask your Grocer for H.P.-—the nicest 
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